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RAN placing before the members of the trade another Part of The Cutter’s 
Practical Guide,” we have the fullest confidence that the Work itself 
: } will be the best justification of its production. Most of the 

preceding parts have run through several editions, and there is ample evi- 
dence of the continued and extended popularity of the ‘ ©.P.G.”" System, 
wherever Scientifie Cutting and Artistic Tailoring are subjects of intelligent 
interest. In saying this of a system that has been subjected to every 
imaginable kind of test during a decade or more, we have good reason to be 
gratified with the appreciation the former parts have gained, and to feel little 
anxiety as to the ensured success of this the Ninth Part of what is now 
acknowledged to be the Magnum opus of our trade literature. 

The “ Cutters’ Practical Guide” is devoted to the Cutting and Making of all 
classes and styles of garments; the present part dealing specially with Lounges, 
Reefers, Patrol Jackets, and similar articles of dress. Cycling, Golfing, Cricket, 
and other athletic specialities are thoroughly dealt with, as also are Norfolks, 
Clerical Lounges, Dress Jackets, Jockeys, and Pantry Jackets, Pyjamas, and, 
indeed, the whole jacket family. 

An important feature of the Work is a Supplementary Section, giving systems, 
diagrams and instructions, for producing University Robes and Gowns ; Legal 
Robes; Hoods for the different universities, and Dressing Gowns. 

‘We have endeavoured, as far as possible, to follow the arrangement of previous 
parts, each diagram being shown facing the explanatory matter relating to it; 
this being found a great convenience in studying the systems. 

This Part will add’to the comprehensiveness and value of the Work, and will, 
we doubt not, meet with favour equal to that of the parts previously published. 


THE JOHN WILLIAMSON COMPANY LIMITED, 


93 & 94, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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Tt has been a matter of surprise to many 
of our subscribers that we have allowed 
so many parte of the “ Outter’s Practical 
Guide” to appear before dealing with the 
subject of the present book, and when we 
consider the great popularity of this style 
of garment with all classes, we must con- 
fess we are somewhat surprised ourselves ; 
for of all the everyday garments the cutter 
has to cut there are few (with the excep- 
tion of trousers) that meet with a larger 
demand, or find a wider range of customers. 
The favour in which they are held by the 
Heir-Apparent to the Throne is well- 
known, and his fancy finds an echo in both 
peer and peasant throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain. Not only 
is it a favourite of the English speaking 
races, but if we travel to the far north of 
Norway, we find it the popular garment ; 
if we pace the streets of Cairo or Bombay, 
we find it is equally acceptable in tropical 
climes as where the arctic snow and ice 
bind the earth in a freezing grip. 

We have not so much to do with the 
requirements of the Indian or the Nor- 
wegian as with what is worn in our own 
snug little island, and in these varieties 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Bohemian character of the Lounge 
makes it especially acceptable for sporting 
purposes, and tourists are also unanimous 
in appreciating its freedom and ease as the 
ideal garment for their requirements; and 
the working man is by no means behind 


with his testimony that its unconventional ° 


character is quite in keeping with his idea 
of what form the upper clothing of the body 
should take; so that amongst all classes 
we find it a favourite. 

The variety of forms in which it is 
made up is apparent when we mention the 
fact that it may be single - breasted or 
double-breasted, roll collar and step collar, 
Prussian and stand. It is made up with 
yokes, aye, and even skirts. In some form 
or other it is used for dress, for business, 
for shooting, for fishing, for driving, for 
military and naval purposes, for clerical and 
professional wear; and when our readers 
consider the varied finish required by all 
those classes, to say nothing of the diversity 
of material used, they will at once see a 
very fruitful field of study lies before us. 

We shall endeavour, as we proceed with 
this work, to place before our readers infor- 
mation that will enable them to cater for 
all classes, from the elaborate trimmed 


* 


we shall find plenty of scope for this part 
: of the *0.P.G.” 


Patrol Jacket to the plain Clerical Lounge. | : 
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We must approach this subject with a 
full realisation of the difficulties we have to 
to face, and they are neither few nor insig- 
nificant, for our readers will find it is no 
easy matter to produce a graceful hanging 
Lounge for all classes of customers without 
a good deal of care ond manipulation. The 
fewness of the seams, the straightness of 
their character necessarily hamper us, and 
though to the enstomer or the casual ob- 
server this may appear one of the simplest 
garments to cut and to make, yetin practice 
it is found to be otherwise. 


A Tailor and Cutter Fashion Plate. 
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Take one particular part, viz., the top of 
the sideseam. Every cutter knows how 
imperative it is to watch this, if fulness is 
to be avoided ; and what is the reason for 
this? Isitnot to be found in the difficulty 
there is in providing a sufficient receptacle 
for the blades by the aid of the seams 
allowed. 

These difficulties will be carefully con- 
sidered in these pages, and we shall trust 
to place in the hands of ourreaders a verit- 
able Practical Guide to the cutting and 
making up of all kinds of Lounges and 
similar garments, 


Taking the Order. 


Our first step must necessarily be to find 
out what our customer desires, and this is 
best done by placing before him a series of 
Fashion Plates. 

Having obtained a clear idea of the 
style of garment desired, together with 
pockets, and other details, all of which we 
enter in the measure book, we proceed to 
measure, 

On page 5 we illustrate the method 
followed of taking the measures, These are 
as follows: Chest, waist, hips, across chest, 


A Tailor and Cutter Fashion Plate. 


depth of scye, natural waist, full length, 
width of back, continue to elbow and cuff, 
front shoulder, and oyer shoulder. 


Chest, Waist, and Hips. 


We prefer to take the circumference 
measures first, so that we have a guide as 
to what the others should be, thus directing 
our attention to any abnormality that might 
otherwise escape notice. The first measure 
taken is the chest, and this should be taken 
round-the body close up to the armpit, as 
A A, Figs. 1 and 2, care mustbe taken to 
avoid the tape dropping at the back, as it is 
apt to do unless precautions are used. 
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E across to the back seam. 
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When taking this measure see that your 
customer is standing quite at ease; you 
will do well to ask him, “Do you like a 
close or an easy fit, sir?” This will serve 
a double purpose—A, he. will exhaust his 
lungs; B, you will get his idea of fit. A 
good deal of difference can be made in 
taking this measure. Get into one style, 
and adapt the ease or closeness to your 
customer’s views. 

The waist is taken round the figure at 
the natural waist, as BB, Figs. 1 and 2. 
This, too, is taken quite straight round the 
body, and the same degree of ease should 
be given here that was given at the chest. 

The next measure is the hips, taken 
some 7 or 8 inches below the waist, as 
illustrated by C C, Figs. 1 and 2. This 
measure is often omitted, but experience 
teaches it is very useful, so it is as well to 
take it; let it be of the same degree of ease 
as chest and waist, 


Figure 3. 


The next best measure to be taken is 
the across chest, as you are now standing 
in front of your, customer; button up his 
coat, and measure across from front of 
scye to front of scye rather easily, as D D, 
Figure 38. This should be taken about 3 
inches above the level of bottom of seye. 

The next measure taken is the depth of 
seye, and to do this a little preparation is 
necessary. There are two ways of doing 
this, the one is to pass the tape over the 
shoulders saddle fashion, and bring it back 
under the arm, as shown by LN, Fig. 8, 
only passing it over both shoulders, a pin 
being put into the jacket at N. The other 
way is to put the square under the arm, as 
shown on Fig. 7, using care that the long 
arm is in the true upright, then mark at 
back and front.of seye on the top of square, 
Place the square on the back, and mark 


APIS. 


Point N haying been thus located, pro- 
ceed to measure. Start from nape of neck, 
the point where the collar seam ought to 
come, and measure from E to N, Fig. 4, 
then from E to F for the natural waist 
length, and continue to G for the full 
length. The latter measure has much to 
do with the smartness and style of gar- 
ment, and occasionally customers have 
decided notions on this point. 


Length of Sleeve, 

We next take the width of back H to I, 
Fig. 5, and this should be done with the 
arm resting at side, as there is great danger 
that the back measure will be too wide. 
If the gurment the customer is wearing 
is a whole back, take the measures right 
across the back from seye to seye and halve 
it. Now get your customer to raise his 
arm at right angles to body, and bring it 
forward till the hand is opposite the centre 
of chest, and proceed to measure from H 
to J, Fig. 6, and then continue on to K. 
The length of sleeve is as much a matter 
of taste as the full length, so consult his 
wishes, and if he leaves it to you measure 
to the wrist bone. 


Front and Over Shoulder Measures. 

These are almost peculiar to the “O.P.G.” 
system, by the front shoulder measure the 
length from nape of neck to bottom of seye 
is obtained, the measure being taken from 
L, Fig, 8, to M of Fig. 7, and in practice 
we have found it desirable to take this 
measure rather closely. This remark also 
applies to the over shoulder measure, which 
is taken from N of Fig. 8 up to O of Figs. 
8 and 9, and down to P of Fig. 9, the 
square illustrated on Fig. 9 being intended 
to show that the measure is taken to the 
level of the bottom of seye in front. 

These measures should be taken with 
care, and the young cutter would do well 
to make himself proficient by practice. 
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HOW TO MEASURE. 


The measures referred to on the preced- 
ing page are taken with the view of finding 
out the balance required by the customer, 
the location and size of scye, the 
slope of the shoulder, &c., so that if 
the cutter only acquires the ability of 
taking these measures accurately he will 
find the system make all or nearly all the 
provision necessary for stooping or erect 
figures, square and sloping shoulders, long 
and short necks, advanced or backward 
seye, kc. The only parts where judgment 
is required being the suppression of the 
waist and the balance of the sleeve, and 
of these we shall have something to say 
later on. 

The taking of these measures necessitates 
the cutter, or someone equally capable, 
taking the measures, and as this is not 
always possible we herewith give the 


Proportions of the Breast Measure. 


So that if the cutter has to work from 
self measurement forms he may be able to 
work the system out independently of the 
four direct measures which are over and 
aboye those almost universally taken. 

The across breast measure equals one- 
fourth breast, minus 1 inch. 

The scye depth equals one-fourth breast, 
with a slight addition to the small sizes and 
a little reduction in the large sizes; or 
one-third the scye circumference plus one- 
sixth of the natural waist. 

The front shoulder measure equals one- 
third breast, plus half an inch, with a slight 
addition to the small sizes, and a little re- 
duction in the large sizes. 

The over shoulder measure equals one- 
half of the breast, minus 4 to 1 inch. 

The hip measure is from 1 to 2 inches 
more than the ¢hest. 


A. safer plan than either is to use a | is a third tape working on a pivot, sec 
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Scale of Sectional Measures. 
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The way to use this 1s to take the various 
quantities opposite a given chest measure, 
to supply what your customer does not 
supply. Thus, suppose the following mea- 
sures are sent: 36, 82, 17, 29, 7, 21, 82; 


now the measures wanting are across chest, 4 
y 


depth of seye, front shoulder, and over | 
shoulder. ‘Take the above scale and note 
the quantities opposite 36, in the columns 
bearing these headings, thus: across chest 

8, scye depth 9, front shoulder 123, over 
shoulder 17, and so on with the other sizes. 

This scale has been arranged in harmony 
with the teaching of hundreds of measures 
taken on customers of all sizes. 

Tn ordér to facilitate the taking of the 
measures, some of the users of the C. P. G. 
haye resorted to mechanical assistance, and 
we herewith give an illustration of one of 
the best of these. By its aid the measures 
are taken from the front of seye to nape of 
neck, and over shoulder to depth of scye. 
To a crescent of metal or leather two tapes 
are firmly secured, the one is carried across 
the back and under the opposite arm, where 
it meets the other tape which has been 
taken round the shoulders and neck. The 
two tapes are then fastened together by the 
aid of a buckle, and the cutter is free to 
take any measurements he desires. There 
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to the level of bottom of scye, and this is 
the tape used for taking the measures by. | 
The idea is a good one, though not alto- 
gether new. We have had similar arrange- | 
ments submitted to us before, though not 
quite so completely worked out as this is. | 
For those who are not satisfied with their 
efforts in taking the direct measures by the 
aid of the ordinary inch tape, we commend 
this design, believing they will find it a 
useful and practical invention, which a 
novice can use with ease. At the same 
time we feel the simpler the measurements 
are kept the better, and for our own part 
we prefer to use only the inch tape. 
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THE SYSTEM. PLATE 3. 


We now proceed to show the application 
of the measures to the production of the 
draft, and for our purpose we require a 
square with arms at right angles, an inch 
tape, a piece of crayon, and a sheet of paper 
or cloth. 


FIXED TAPE. 
I 


The majority of customers do not fancy 
the buckling up process, it savours too 
much of the straight jacket, and after all 
we have not only to fit the body but also 


the head. The measures necessary for 
the former we have always been able to 
take without special apparatus, the latter 
cannot be obtained by even the most 
elaborate instrument. 


The best means of finding out the cus- 
tomer’s wishes in this way are a few 
judicious questions, and if the cutter only 
masters this part of taking the order, the 
actual measuring should be a very simple | 
matter. 


SOME LEVEL. 


Commence by drawing a straight line 
from right to left on the paper or cloth, at 
least 24 inches from the edge nearest you, 
and on this mark off the depths thus : . 

O to 3 one-third of seye. 

O to 9 the depth of seye. | 

O to 17 the natural waist. 

O to 284 the full length of Lounge, plus 
} inch. 

Thus the points of depth are marked on 
the first construction line, and as our 
readers will see they are nearly all located 
in harmony with measures taken on the 


customer direct. } 
y 


We next proceed to}mark off 
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The Widths, Diagram 2. 


First square lines at right angles to O, 8, 
9,17, and 28}. 

O to 24 is one-sixth neck or one-twelfth 
breast, less $ inch. 

3 to 7} the width of back, plus } inch. 

9 to 74 width of back, plus 4 inch. 

74 to 104 3 inches. 

9 to 203 the half chest measure, plus 23. 

9 to 22 the half chest, plus 4 inches. 

203 to 125 the across chest measure. 

17 to @ } to 4 inch. 

17 to 6% one-sixth breast, plus $ inch. 

68 to 72 1 inch. 

102 to 112 $ to 1 inch. 

17 to 203 half waist, plus 43 inches. 

17 to 22 half waist, plus 6 inches. 

283 to 6% same as 17 to 63. 


Outlines Diagram 3. 


Our next step is to outline the back. 

Back neck is drawn O to #. 

4} is three-quarter inch above 2}. 

Shoulder seam is drawn from } to 73, 
slightly hollowing it at neck end. 

Curve back seye round to 104. 

Draw sideseam from 6 at bottom through 
6g at waist, up through 74 by a gradual 
curve. 

Hollow back at waist as indicated 2, and 
the back is completed. 

Shape sideseam of forepart by drawing 


. through 74, 7%, to 5g. 


53 being } to 1 inch from 63. 

Draft the fish as indicated at 10}, 102, 
and 114, terminating it 4 inches below the 
waist. 

The Sweeps. 

Theneck and shoulder points are obtained 
by a series of sweeps. 

From 12} sweep by the front shoulder 
measure, less O # of back, as indicated by 
dotted lines marked first sweep. Thus, say 
the front shoulder is 123, put the chalk on 
that point of the tape ; take hold of it at 


24, whatever is the distance from O to % of 
back, and make a mark with the chalk from 
3 to 4, by putting the 23 on point 123, and 
using it as a pivot from which to sweep the 
tape. 

The second sweep is made in the same 
way, but using 204 as a pivot, and adding 
one inch to the quantity used for the first 
sweep; 134 is used for the second, the sweep 
being made from 1 to 2, which means that 
segment 1 2 is one inch more from point 
204 than the segment 3 4 is from point 12}. 

Where these sweeps intersect or cross 
each other locates the neck point F. 

The third sweep is made with the pur- 
pose of finding the shoulder point D, the 
quantity used for this purpose is the over- 
shoulder measure less 9 W of the back, the 
pivot used being 124, and the sweep made 
from 5 to 6. We have indicated on Dia. 
3 the names of the various seams and points 
so that our readers may be well acquainted 
with the technical names. 


Outline of Forepart. 


The outline of forepart is now completed 
by the points found. 

F to D is } inch less than 4, 74. 

Shape scye from D, touching line drawn 
at right angles to 124 at 14 above depth of 
seye line. 

F to V are the same distance from depth 
of seye line. 

V to Lis same distance as F VY. 

Draw gorge from F to I using V as a 
pivot. 

Connect breast line from V through 20}, 
203. 

Complete outline in front by shaping the 
turn in harmony with the style desired. 

The bottom of front dropped } inch 
below bottom line, and the outline of the 
forepart is completed in harmony with the 
customer's taste. 

This completes the system as far as the 


| normal figure is concerned. 
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STUDIES IN STYLE. 


On the opposite page we have endeavoured 
to illustrate a few of the varieties that may 
be introduced into the working of the 
system without in any very great way 
affecting the fit. 

Style someone has said is “‘ The Clothes 
of the Mind.” The manner in which it 
gives expression to itself, and when we 
come to consider this matter in relation to 
the cut of garments, it is astonishing the 
variety that can be introduced altogether 
apart from the style of garment upon which 
we have to consult our customers’ views. 

We show our clients Fashion Plates for 
them to see the difference between a square 
cut front and one that is smartly rounded 
away. They make their selection of gar- 
ments from Fashion Plates representing 
Frock coats, Morning coats, Lounges, and 
Reefers ; but it is not often that a series of 
illustrations is placed before the cutter to 
suggest to him where there is a possibility 
for him to infuse good style, and avoid 
that which has long since gone out of date. 


The Style of Backs. Diagrams 5 to 9. 


The variety that offers itself in the out- 
lines of the back is very considerable, the 
back neck may be wide or narrow, thé 
shoulder seam may be high or low, the 
back scye shallow or deep, the back at 
waist may be wide or narrow, and the back 
itself may be cut whole or with a seam. 

In Diagram 5 we have an illustration of 
the style of back most often used for Patrol 
jackets, uniforms, &c. .It is cut with a 
back neck 33 wide, and with a shoulder 
seam brought well on to the top of the 
shoulder The back seye and the back 
waist are both kept about two inches wide, 
and the centre is cut on the crease. These 
backs are generally used in conjunction 
with a separate sidebody, but this is not 


absolutely necessary. It admirably illus- 
: trates the variations in these particulars. 
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Diagram 6 shows a whole back cut with 
a very square shoulder and a hollow side- 
seam, the back being kept narrow at waist. 

When the Lounge is desired to fit closely 
and still retain the whole-back, this is the 
best style; but it savours rather of the 
extreme, and for our part we prefer the 
style shown on Diagram 7, which is cut 
with a shoulder slope of 3 inches, and a 
back width at waist of 5 inches, It is 
quite possible to make it define the figure 
moderately with this cut, and as it is 
moderate in outline, meets with more 
favour than Diagram 6. 

Diagram 8 shows the favourite outline 
for a three-seamer; the shoulder is cut 
with a slope of 3 inches, and the width at 
waist made equal to one-sixth breast, thus 
bringing the sideseam well to the side, and 
enabling it to be kept moderately straight, 
both features being advantageous for the 
present style. 

On Diagram 9 we haye the old style 
illustrated; the shoulder slope is placed 
at 4 inches, and the width of waist over 7 ; 
this is more extreme than Diagram 6, and 
is merely given here as an example of what 
to avoid. Our readers will do well to avoid 
all extremes of style, and for this reason 
we commend Diagrams 7 and 8 as worthy 
of imitation. These alterations in style 
do not necessarily affect the fit, as in the 
system given in this work any alteration in 
the back is compensated for in the forepart. 


A Study in the Style of Fronts. 


In Diagrams 10, 11, and 12 we have a 
few of the variations that can be made in 
the foreparts. Thus, in Diagram 10 we 
have an example of the alterations made at 
sideseam when the back is cut wider or 
narrower; this, however, is dependent on 
the back, but in the other details here 
illustrated the front is quite independent 
of the other parts. 
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Diagram 10 illustrates the ordinary step 
roll, as most popular on single-breasted 
coats when made to fasten up at a mode- 
rate height, when the fronts may be either 
finished with three or four buttons, the 
bottom button being kept a little above the 
level of the hip pocket. 

The run of the front at bottom is another 
matter open to diversity of style, and the 
outline here shown is the most popular. 
True, some are having them cut square in 
the front as Diagram 12, but at present 
these are in the minority. 

Diagram 11 illustrates how the fronts are 
cut for a low-opening front, when it par- 
takes largely of the Dress Jacket style, 
merely buttoning one if so required. It 
|| will be noticed the gorge is lowered, and 
here we may note that the part of the turn 
beyoud the crease row is purely one of 
style, so that it may either be eut as here 
shown, or in the peaked style shown on 
Diagram 12. ‘This in no way affects the 
fit, all that is concerned is the shape of 
the lapel, and on Diagrams 10, 11 and 12 
| we have outlined the finished lapel as well 
as how it is cut. 

Whatever style the front is cut in at the 
bottom, the flaps should follow suit, so 
that there may be harmony in the various 
parts of the garment; and here we may 
state that the pointed lapel shown on Dia- 
| gram 12 harmonises best with a square cut 
» front and square flaps. 

The subject of style opens up endless 
varieties. In the following pages we give 

| nuyferoug illustrations of this We must 
| not conclude this branch of the subject 
without pointing out that the make of 
material as well as the finish of the edges 
| have much to do with the style of the 
| garment, and every cutter should know 
which style of edge is best adapted to 
different materials which his customer may 


HINTS ON MAKING UP. 


Very much of the secret of making up 
Lounge Jackets is to be found in the way 
they are’made up, and- as it is important 
that those who use this system should have 
the author’s ideas of the manipulation that 
is desirable, we place the following hints 
before them. 

It is of course idle to state that those 
garments which have no special manipula- 
tion fit as well as those that are carefully 
made up. True, there is not the same 
necessity for skilled workmanship in a 
Lounge as there is ina Frock or Dress coat, f 
but it is equally true that the man who | 
carefully works up his garment will find _ |! 
that a superior style and character are - 
imposed in his productions, be it Lounge 
or Frock. 

Whole-back garments are improved by 
a little shape being infused into the back, 
as indicated by the marks 8, 9, 10, 11. 
the principal part of the shrinking should 
be done under the blades, as that is where 
the greatest hollow exists. Hence whilst 
it is desirable to shrink a little in the centre 
of back, the chief attention in this direc- 
tion should be given to: about 2 inches 
from the centre, as indicated by 8, 9, and 
10,11. The faint wavy line at top of neck 
illustrates that the collar should be put on ‘ 
slightly tight at that part, but care must 
be taken to avoid overdoing it. 

From 3 to 4 should be slightly drawn 
in, and the little fulness worked down over 
the blades. This should be done for about 
33 inches from seye end of shoulder, and 
should not be drawn in more than } inch. + 

From 6 to 7 the back should be slightly 
fulled on to the forepart, but be careful not 
to overdo this. When the back is joined 
to the forepart at the sideseam, draw in 
the back seye as from 5 and 6, and 14, 15 
of Diagram 14 and 15, and when sewing 


: select. 


in the sleeve put a little piece of silk sel- 4 
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yedge to prevent it going back. In all 
this be careful not to press the fulness 
back over the blades, as the fulness is not 
required over back seye, and the whole 
aim of these suggestions is to make it fit 
snug at that part. 

The marks on Diagram 14 are pretty 
much the same as on 18; you will see we 
approve of shrinking the backs of three- 
seamers as well as whole-backs. 

From 12 to 13 may be slightly strained 
out to prevent any loose material forming 
across the back waist. 

On Diagram 15 we illustrate the manipu- 
| lation of the forepart, if there is no fish 
under the arm shrink the waist at 18, 19 ; 
and even if there is a fish it will be well to 
do so if the fish is more than 3 inches 
from the sideseam. 

If there is much round on the hip from 
20 to 21, draw it in and press forward on 
to the hip. 

The round of breast should be drawn 
in from 31 to 82, and pressed back to the 
centre of fronts, carefully avoiding to carry 
it too far back. A little drawing in from 
22 to 28 will facilitate the fit at that part, 
especially if the figure is at all prominent 
at the breast. 


from 26 to 27, so that it may fit smoothly 
in the hollow; stretch it slightly between 
29 and 30, as well as at 28 and 29, and at 
24, 25. ‘The position of this making up is 
|| clearly illustrated in the diagram, so we 
need not dwell further on this topic. 

We will not stay to describe the canvas, 
the staying of the pockets, edges, Xc., 
as we believe that it will be understood ; 
we will, however, direct attention to the 
shoulder pad, Diagram 16. This is made 
| of canvas and horsehair stitched together 
as indicated, and is cut to fit snugly right 
round the scye, and keep the garment firm 
at that part; it differs from most in that it 
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In making up the shoulders shrink it 


“4 


goes round the back scyé, always a difficult 
part to fit in Lounges, hence we commend it. 
If this is objected to on account of a 
tendency to stiffness, our readers will do 
well to put a half ply of wadding (more in 
the case of stooping figures or those with 
prominent blades) round the back scye. 


Facings, Linings, &c. 


In the next three Diagrams we give 
illustrations ofthe finish of facings, linings, 
&c. On Diagram 17 we have facings only 
extending to neck point A and kept narrow 
all down the front to H; this may be 
necessary from shortness of material or to 
keep the garment as light as possible for |} 
tropical climates. If the former is the 
reason, we should advocate putting a piece 
of extra padding through the shoulder, 
serging it on to the facing so as to avoid 
the break which would otherwise occur. 

In all cases see that there is more width 
given to the facing at A B than to the out- 
side, as the shoulder being hollow requires 
more width for the inside than the outside. 
In this illustration the lining is put in plain, 
and carried right to the bottom, and alto- - 
gether it is not what we should consider 
good form. 

Diagram 18 is more our ideal, in this the |) 
facings are carried right through the shoul- 
der, and extend wide enough at breast to 
take in the breast pocket. About 2} inches 
aboye the bottom of scye a V has been 
inserted, that being the position most, 
favoured to give ease to the facing at that || 
part; the greatest shaping, however, is at 
the top of shoulder, and there is no doubt |, 
those who advocate the insertion of V as P, | 
Diagram 19, have a good deal on the side. 
On Diagram 19 we have illustrated two Vs, 
this, however, is only necessary when the 
material is very stubborn, indeed in the 
majority of materials sufficient form may 
be infused without any Vs. 
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In putting on the facing arrange for 
sufficient extra length and width at M N to 
allow the lapel to lie smoothly. Keep the 
facing rather narrow from © to D, as the 
breast being round the inside does not 
require as much width .as the outside, in 
this respect it is the reverse of the case 
with the shoulders. Arrange for a turn up 
or facing of not less than one inch wide at 
H IJ. Form a pleat in the lining from 
bottom of seye to F, and another down the 
back from K to L. 

On Diagram 19 we illustrate the shoul- 
ders stitched and the facings carried right 
round the scye, thus giving firmness and 
wearing better. In all other particulars 
Diagram 19 is the same as Diagram 18, 
unless a fish be taken out under the arm 
instead of the pleat suggested at that part. 
If silk is used for lining it will be advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of wear to 
carry the facing all round the seye. It is 
not often, however, that silk is used for the 
lining of Lounge jackets. ' 


Drafting the Sleeve. 


Our next step is to draft the sleeve, and 
in doing this we have to take into con- 
sideration the shape of the scye, and the 
attitude of the wearer, as well as his re- 
quirements for use, &c. 

First, then, as regards the scye, we take 
a measure as from 7} to 123, Diagram 21, 
which gives the extreme width of seye; 
this is necessary to provide for any varia- 
tion there may be in the width of back and 
shoulder. This quantity we apply to the 
sleeve draft, as illustrated from O to 5} of 
Diagram 22. 

Our next step is to take the back and 
forepart, as illustrated on Diagram 23, and 
mark the hindarm pitch at say 2 inches 
below the shoulder point; this may, how- 
ever, be varied to taste, making it higher 
This will 


not affect the fit, as any alteration here is 
compensated for in the remaining opera- 
tions. 

The forearm pitch is best located about 
% inch above the level of bottom of scye, 
as shown at B. This too may be altered, 
but we do not recommend this as it allows 
the seams to go just down the hollow of 
forearm. 

Having located these pitches take the 
square, and with the two arms extended 
let one arm touch either pitch, and so 
adjust the arm C that it will occupy the 
position it is desired the sleeve shall hang 
in when finished this will, of course be 
more forward for the stooping figure and 
the working man, and more backward for 
the erect figure, or such as desire a clean 
fit at the back of scye; and do not mind 
a little tightness on the elbow when the 
arm is brought forward. A very good 
guide for the nominal figure is the middle 
of flaps of hip pocket. 

When the square has been thus adjusted 
and both arms are touching the pitches, 
note the quantity from E to the forearm 


pitch at B, and whatever that quantity is 
mark from 5} to 1 of Diagram 24, 

Next place the back in a closing position 
at the shoulders, and measure from A to B 
straight, and this gives the width of sleeve 
head; mark across from 1 'to 9 on line C, 
Diagram 25, and make O to 43 half of 1 to 
9. Now draw lines from 9 to 44, and 44 


| to 5} as shown on Diagram 26, and com- 


plete the sleeve head by adding on § inch 
of round between 44 to 54, and } inch of 
round between 9 and 44, as shown on 
Diagram 27. Now measure round the 
bottom part of the scye as from F to B, 
| and. apply that measure from 5} to 7, 
Diagram 28, from 5} to 24 is one-third of 
| this quantity, and between 23 and 5} the 
undersleeve is hollowed 4 inch, and curved 


| round up to 7 as shown on Diagram 28. 4 
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Having thus shaped the upper part of 
the sleeve we proceed to apply the length 
as taken on the customer, allowing for 
three seams (2 on the back and 1 on the 
sleeve head). Thus measure the width of 
back as cut, deduct from it } inch, and 
measure down from C to E of Diagram 29 
the length to elbow and mark the position, 
then proceed to waist or full length at D. 
Hollow forearm at elbow 1 inch, and make 
width of elbow to taste, as a guide we 
suggest } breast less 1 inch, as from 1 to 
D; for the width of cuff we suggest 4 breast 
plus } inch or to taste. The slope of the 
cuff may be obtained by sweeping from D 
to F by C, or by squaring by E D to F of 
the remaining draft, Diagram 30, we need 
only note the round given between elbow 
and cuff, and the slight hollow between the 
top of hindarm and elbow, and the sleeve 
system is complete. 

The usual depth of cuff is 3} inches, 
this, however, is purely a matter of taste, 
When cutting the underside, a button stand 
must be left on the bottom of the hindarm 
if a hole and button cuff is desired, this 
should not be less than 1 inch wide and 4 
inches deep. 

We advise leaving all inlays that may be 
desired down the hindarm, and that pre- 
ferably on the topside, so that if utilised 
the seam would go further under the arm, 
rather come more to the top, as would be 
the case if left on the underside. Our 
objection to leaving inlays down the fore- 
arm 1s that it is apt to contract the sleeve 
when made up, and so is not desirable. 

A turn up of from 1 to 1} inches should 
be left at the bottom so that a neat finish 
may be made at that part. 

If used with judgment this sleeve system 
will be found to work out admirably for all 
classes of customers, and all styles of 
shoulders and seyes, narrow back being 


: provided for by an extra distance, as be- | 


| tween 74 and 123, and so more depth from 
O to 44, and vice versa, The only remark 
we need further make is that for working 
men and shooting garments, it may be well 
not to hollow the scye quite as much as 
shown on Diagram 28, 

Plenty of fulness will be found in this 
sleeve head, and in putting it into the seye 
it should be kept fully one inch away from 
shoulder seam, and any there may be in 
the underside should be kept quite at the 
| bottom of the scye, about where the fish is 
illustrated. 


The Collar System. Diagram 31. 


To draft the cojlar place down the fore- 
part as shown on Diagram 31, make a mark 
at 1} inches aboye the top button, mark 
out from 2 to 3 4 inch less than the depth 
of the collar stand, and draw a line from 1 
through 3 to 4. Mark down from 4 to 5 
the difference between the stand and fall of 
the collar. Next mark back from shoulder 
seam the width of back neck to 6. 5 to 6 
is the depth of the collar stand, and 5 to 7 
the fall of the collar. Let the front overlay 
the forepart at 8 about } inch, and complete 
from 8 to 9 and 9 to 7 to taste. This system 
for collar cutting may be used for all styles, 
and it may not be out of place to call atten- 
tion to the principle on which it operates, 
viz., that of producing for a low-rolling 
garment, such as illustration op Plate 8, 
a collar with a very short fall edge, whilst 
for one that is intended to fasten up closely 
at the neck a collar with a long fall edge. 

This, however, is not the only feature 
embodied in this system, for the deeper 
the fall of the collar is desired the longer 
it is produced; and this, too, is in har- 


collar, for it must be obvious the further 
it extends over the shoulders the more 
spring is necessary. 


mony with the requirement of this class of ” 


| Much however depends on the makingup. ; F 
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Illustrations 2 Various Styles 
I.—THE WHOLE-BACK LOUNGE. 


Having carefully explained the working 
out of the system to the ordinary Lounge, 
we next proceed to give illustrations of 
the various styles in which these garments 
are made up, and take as our first example 
the most popular style of Lounge at the 
time we write. namely, the Whole Back 
Lounge, and as we do so we recapitulate 
the system in the briefest ‘style, with per- 
haps here and there a variation which 
experience has shown to be a short cut 
that may be used in all ordinary cases. 
Let us refer to 


Plate 9. 


On which is given the diagrams of Lounge 
and Sleeve. To reproduce this 

Draw line 0 29 and O 23 at right angles. 

O to 3 onh-third depth of seye. 

O to 9 depth of scye. 

O to. 17 natural waist length. 

O to 29 full length of jacket plus two 
seams (} inch.) 

Draw lines at right angles to these points. 

From O mark in } inch from 17, } inch. 

Draw line from } through } to bottom, 
this provides line for crease edge of back. 

O to 23 is one-twelfth breast less } inch. 

From 2} mark up $ inch and shape back 
neck. 

Two inches below 3 mark off width of 
back from back line by measure taken plus 
one seam, and curve back seye out to 7}. 

Draw line for back shoulder from $ to. 
74, and hollow shoulder seam as shown. 

Next measure across from 9 to 20}. 


The Breast Measure 


Plur 2} inches for making up. 
20} to 124 the width across chest. 


Sweep from 12} by front shoulder, less 
; width of back neck, to find point F. 


LPI5Es 


Add 1 inch to this, and sweep again from 
203, where segment cross locates neck 
point. 

Sweep from 12} by over shoulder mea- 
sure, less distance one back from 9 to W. 

Make width of front shoulder a } inch 
less than back. Draw line from F and add 
on @ inch of round at D. 

From these points shape scye as shown. 


The Back. 


Square up from line 9 to the most back- 
ward poiut of seye, and thus find point 7}. 

Make width of back at waist § breast 
less } inch. 

Draw sideseam of back by squaring down 
from 6}, and continuing up into scye 
through 74. 

Next draw the sideseam of forepart by 
hollowing at waist 3 inch, and letting hips 
overlap 1 inch, or rather more than half 
difference between chest and seat measures. 

Mark from sideseam 3 inches as at 7, 
103 and 7, 10, take out 1 inch under the 
arm, and draft fish as. shown, terminating 
it say 4 inches below waist line. 

Measure up size of waist, plus 2 inches, 

Come out from F to V one-twelfth breast, 
less } inch, and draw breast line from V 
through 20} as indicated. 

Measure down from 20}, % inch more 
than the distance between 17, 29, and so 
get run of bottom afen 

Add on button s 
shape the front to taste. 

The outline given to this front is the 
most fashionable at present. 


Practical Details, 


On this draft we have been enabled to 
mark the position of pockets, buttons, &c., 
as well as the form of turn. < 

As regards the lapel it must be borne in 
mind that all that part outside the crease 
row is style only, and any variation made 
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in its form will only affect the shape of 
lapel, and in no way influence the fit. 

The breast pocket is placed on a level of 
bottom of seye, and fully 1 inch in front 
of scye, \ 

The ticket pocket is kept on waist level, 
and more generally about 1 inch in front 
of the end of hip flap. 

The hip flap is placed about 4 inches 
below waist line, and midway between side- 
seam and breast line, 

The hind arm of sleeve pitch is placed 
about 2 inches below shoulder seam, and 
the forearm pitch } inch above seye level. 


The Sleeve. 

Square lines O, 234, O, 4. 

O to 43 same distance as 74 to 124. 

For the ayerage figure O 1 may be made 
linch less, for stooping figures, more for 
erect; or balance of sleeve may be found 
as explained on page 16. 

Measure size of upper scye betweeh two 
pitches, and mark across from 1 to 8}. 

O 4} is half 1 84. 

Draw line, from 44 to 4%, and add on 
% inch round, 

Mark off length of sleeve to elbow and 
cuff, allowing for two seams. 

Get run of cuff by sweeping from 84. 

Hollow forearm 1 inch, and make 144 
to 9 one-fourth breast. 

Make width of cuff one-sixth breast plus 
} inch, or to taste. 

Diagram shows the hindarm of sleeve is 
slightly hollowed between sleeve head and 
elbow, and slightly rounded between elbow 
and cuff. 

The Materials 


From which these garments are mostly 
made are Cheviots, Homespuns, Serges, 
and Tweeds. Checks of a more or less 
marked character are very fashionable with 
a certain class, whilst with another section 
goods of a rough surface, such as Cheviots 


and Harris’ T'weeds are selected, whilst 
others prefer Serges or Vicunas, the latter 
being the style of material selected by those 
business men who patronise this style for 
office wear. When the rougher goods are 
used it is-customary to double-stitch the 
edges, when the softer and smoother makes 
are selected, then a narrow single-stitching 
looks best, whilst for Serges and Vicunas 
a single row of stitching right on the edge 
makes by far the neatest finish. Corduroy 
is sometimes used, but it has not met with 
much favour of late. 


Il.— FASHIONABLE REEFER. 
Diagram on Plate 10, 


It is but afew years ago that the D.B. 
Reefer leaped into sudden popularity, and 
though it can hardly be said to have re- 
tained its hold on the public taste that it 
then enjoyed, yet it is nevertheless still 
worn by a goodly number of gentlemen, 

There is no doubt that it lends itself to 
all the tailor’s art in the matter of lapels, 
&c.; and though perhaps it may not be 
quite so easy to work up the front as with 
the Frock, still it is comparatively easy to 
produce a garment having a very smart 
and stylish appearance; whilst it also has 
an easy character about it quite distinct 
from the more severe style of the Frock 
coat. The measures necessary would be 


the same as for the ordinary Lounge, so .. 


we will proceed to describe 


The Special Features. 


1. The first important variation is the 
addition of the lapel. As a general rule 
the addition of 24inches beyond the breast 
line is sufficient, but sometimes this is 
incréased to 8 or 34 inches when the 
material is of a very heavy character. 

2. The next is the desirability of cutting 


a straighter style so that less is’ left for F 
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making up, for as there is no lapel seam 
it cannot be manipulated at that part, and 
as the edge is 2} inches from the breast 
line, it would not answer the same pur- 
pose to work it up there, consequently 
many cutters prefer a straighter style of 
cut, so that when making the second sweep 
we only add } or } inch to the front 
shoulder measure, and if there is any difli- 
culty in obtaining a straight breast line, 
then it would be advisable to take out a 
V as represented at I. 

3. The buttons are placed as far behind 
the breast line as the eye of the hole is in 
front of it. Avoid placing the bottom but- 
ton below the hip pockets, preferably a 
little below it. Silk facings are quite 
optional, indeed, many are make up plain. 

4, This garment should not be made to 
fit too closely, its character demands a fair 
amount of ease, so that quite 24 inches 

» should be allowed over the half - breast 
when measuring up from 9 to 203. 


Practical Details. 


In marking the position of pockets, &ec., 
the character of the coat must be distinctly 
borne in mind; the shape of the flaps in 
front being made to harmonise with the 
bottom of the front of the Reefer. 

The hip pockets would be placed about 
midway between breast line and sideseam, 
and say 4 inches below the waist level. 
Size of flaps, about 63 by 2}, or a little 
less. 

Ticket pocket generally placed level with 
the front of the hip pocket in front, and on 
a level with the waist. Size of flaps 3} 
by 1}. 

Welt put on a level with bottom of scye, 
the front end dropping down about 1 inch. 
Size of welt 5 by 1. 

The end should be kept fully an inch in 
front of seye so as to leave a little latitude 
for advancing the scye. 


The inside breast pocket would be placed 
about the same position on the opposite 
breast. The details of stitching the flaps, 
&e., are clearly brought out in the diagram. 

Different Styles. 

We have drawn this back whole; but 
such is not the universal custom, though by 
far the most fashionable at present. For 
a back with a seam, hollow back at 17 4 
inch only, and shape back from O to 29," 
the spring over hips at A may then be 
reduced to half an inch. 

Working men sometimes adopt this style 
of garment; but it is made heavier and 
looser in style than our diagram illustrates. 
More would be allowed for making up at 
both breast and waist, and 34 inches would 
be added beyond the breast line. 

These garments are also used by naval 
officers; and for them the diagram would 
suit well, though silk breast facings would 
of course be omitted. 

The cuffs in this case are trimmed with 
gold lace, varying in width, &e., for the 
different ranks. It is put on in rows round 
the cuff, the top row for the military branch 
of the Navy being finished with a ring, 
whilst for the Civil branch different colour 
cloths are sometimes inserted. (See 
Plate 11). 

Reefers are now being used for Cricket 
and Tennis costumes; our illustration on 
Plate 8 shows it made up in that way. 

In the ordinary garments the cuffs are 
generally flnished with two holes and but- 
tons at wrist in the same way as the ordi- 
nary Morning coat or Lounge. 

Slits are sometimes left at the bottom of 
sideseam ; but this is‘a little detail that 
may well be left to the customer's taste, 
except when they are very long, in which 
case they are, of course, a decided advan- 
tage. Occasionally a slit is left at bottom 
of back seam, in which case those at side- 
seam are omitteda, 
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Ill.—THE SINGLE-BREASTED 
REEFER, Plate 12, 


On Plate 11 we give the illustration of a 
garment which bids fair to become exceed- 
ingly popular, having a character and style 
about it quite distinct from both the ordin- 
ary Lounge and Reefer, though it partakes 
in some degree of the style of the latter. 
For boating and tennis purposes it has 
always met with a very large sale, for which 
purpose it has been made mostly from blue 
serge and finished with gilt anchor buttons. 

It is not however confined to that mate- 
rial, for already it is to be seen on gentle- 
men-on our fashionable promenades made 
from cheviots, angolas, &c. The leading 
features are the same in most cases, it is 
cut fairly long, fronts kept square, lapels 
pointed, back often cut whole, and slits 
3 inches deep left at the bottom of each 
sideseam. 


The Cutting 


Of these jackets does not call for any 
special comment, the principal variation 
being in the front and lapels, and as both 
of these features are simply matters of taste 
no hard and fast rules can be laid down, 
but, as a guide, the diagram may safely be 
followed. 

The diagram shows how it is to be cut 
with a three seam back, the centre seam is 
hollowed g inch, and the width of back at 
waist is made equal to one-sixth of the 
breast. 

The usual fish is taken out under the 
arm, and the front is drawn straight down 
from the front of breast. 

The flap of both hip and ticket pocket 
are made to follow the style of front, and 
the collar end is made of the square type ; 
in other details it is cut and made as the 


ordinary Lounge described on page 20, and 
; illustrated on Plate 11. 


IY.—LOUNGE FOR CORPULENT 
FIGURE, 
Diagrams 1, 2, 8. Plate 13. 

Whilst the system described in these 
pages works out all the alterations neces- 
sary for variation in attitude, shape, and 
size of the shoulders, yet when we have to 
deal with large and small waists some little 
adaptation is desirable, and on this Plate 
we illustrate these changes. 

With most systems it is necessary to direct 
attention to the fact that corpulent figures 
are for the most part erect, square shoul- 
dered, or short necked, small in the scye 
and arms, and shoulders backward ; and it 
is as well for those who use this system to 
be aware of such peculiarities, but if they 
take their measures on each customer, and 
use them as described before they will pro- 
duce a pattern with provision made for such. 
In the scale measures are arranged to 
embrace those features in such a degree as 
experience has taught to be about right for 
this size. 


Variation for Corpulency. 


Tt will be necessary, huwever, when 
dealing with very stout waists to vary 
the system slightly from the depth of scye 
line downwards. he plan we have found 
the most satisfactory for this class of gar- 
ment is shown on Diagram 1, and consists 
of taking out a V (not a fish) under the 
arm as at 14, 149, and by this means plac- 
ing the proper quantity of increase ia the 
size of the waist at the side. This is not 
the method we should adopt for either a 
body coat or a Chesterfield, as they both 
have other features that call-for special 
attention. The measures we have taken to 
work out the diagram to are for a gent 50 
chest, 54 waist, as published in the scale, 
They are as follows: 11} depth of scye, 
18} natural waist, 32 fall length, 93 across 
back, 34 full length of sleeve, 11} across 
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chest, 16% front shoulder, 23 over shoulder. 

Tn laying down any system abstractly it 
is necessary to have an ideal proportion, 
and though that may be seldom met with, 
yet so long as rules are given for the 
guidance of the cutter, whenever variations 
of any kind are met with, he will be able 
successfully to ¢ope with them. In fixing 
our ideal of proportion, we utilise the result 
of our own experience at the cutting board, 
and fix the relation of chest and waist at 4 
inches difference, the waist being that much 
smaller. That is the average difference we 
have found to exist in the ordinary well- 
developed figure ; hence we make our varia- 
tions in accordance with the degree of 
abnormality from this fixed standard of 
proportion. Consequently, before we can 
apply the variations to draft, it will be 
necessary to find out what is 


The Degree of Disproportion. 


In the measures we have taken to serve 
as an illustration, it will be noticed the 
waist measures 4 inches more than the 
chest, whereas it should be 4 inches less, 
hence there is 8 inches of disproportion on 
the whole, or 4 inch on the half, and as we 
cut the coat by halves, we shall only need 
to take the half quantity of the dispropor- 
tion; this we divide by three. It is one of 
the most generally adopted rules of the 
trade, to put one-third of the disproportion 
at the side, and let the remaining two-thirds 
go the frort. Butsimple as this arrange- 
ment may appear, there are several ways of 
doing it, but we think for Lounges the one 
we illustrate on this diagram is the best, as 
it enables the front to be kept fairly straight 
without a great excess of drapery round the 
the bottom, a V shaped cut being taken out 
under the arm to the extent of one-third 
of the disproportion, less what was taken 
out in a fish in the normal. Thus one- 
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deduct from that the 3 inch usually taken 
out in a fish in the normal, whieh leayes } 
of an inch ; consequently that amount must 
come more forward from 11} to 283 ; hence 
the distance between those two points 
would be calculated as follows: half breast 
25, add 23 for making, &c., and ? for a V 
cut under the arm, this equals 28}. A 
stout man is generally rather straight in 
the back and the blades are not developed 
or prominent. The only other variation 
that may be introduced with advantage is 
to lengthen the front rather more than 
usual, whilst all the other details are worked 
out in exactly the same way as laid down 
with the proportionate draft. 


Another Method. Diagrams 8 & 4. 


A very excellent plan is that shown on 
Diagram 3, which is the one we usually 
adopt for Chesterfields. In it the front is 
worked out as usual, the line from 16% to 
28} being slightly raised or an extra half 
inch may be added to the first sweep when 
getting neck point; this will enable the 
breast line to be kept nearly straight, and . 
iu order to get rid of the superfluous 
material at bottom of front ; alter as shown. 
Take the pattern, and on it mark the 
pocket; from the end of pocket .A take out 
an inserted V; cut the pattern across 
pocket mouth at A D, and up from D to EB. 
This enables C B to be brought together, 
and the pattern has the appearance of Dia- 
gram 3, and in this style it is cut out from- 
the cloth; and in making F C V forms the 
pocket mouth, and D C and W T has the 
appearance of an ordinary fish as taken out 
of the normal Lounge. 

When cutting the sleeve it will be well to 
remember there are two or three special 
features to observe, the most pronounced 
of which is a rather flat sleeve head is re- 
quired, as the shoulders are usually poor 


: third of four would be rather more than 1}; and flat as compared with the normal. F z 
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Whilst the rule we have laid down to fix 
the size of elbow and cuff for the propor- 
tionate draft is merely a guide rather than 
a principle, hence it requires to be some- 
what modified, taking } an inch off the 
elbow, and } to }.an inch off the cuff. If 
the draft has been made as Diagram 1 it 
will of course be necessary to close the V 
under the arm as is illustrated on Diagram 
2 when taking the measure from back to 
front of seye, and when fixing the relative 
back and front pitches it is well to remem- 
that a corpulent figure does not require his 
sleeves to hang as forward as tne normal. 


In Making 


It will be necessary to draw in the front 
edge as indicated, and press the fulness 
back over the stomach, for it should always 
be remembered that a straight line will fit 
down the centre of any figure far better 
than any curved or hollow one. The stand 
of the collar should not be too deep, as this 
type of figure is invariably short in the 
neck, and has a great objection to the collar 
coming too high, as they generally perspire 
freely, and if the collar came at all high it 
would soon become one mass of grease. 
Care should be exercised to avoid anything 
calculated to increase the size of the wearer, 
both in the making as well as in the pattern 
and colour of the material selected, hence 
it may be as well for us to give a few hints 
on 


The Arrangement of the Pattern 


On the material. It will generally be found 
that if the pattern runs straight with the 
front edge, or very nearly so, the most 
satisfactory results will be obtained. Noth- 
ing looks worse than the pattern arranged 
with any vertical stripe there may be in 
the cloth running at right angles to the 
construction lines of diagram, as it presents 
the appearance of a piece being let in to 
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allow for the extraordinary size of waist. 
A very neat stripe, or a small bird’s-eye 
check is perhaps the most suitable pattern, 
whilst black, dark blue, dark grey, or. any 
colour which does not attract the light, are 
the most suitable colours for corpulent 
figures. Many of the points we have 
touched upon are but trifles, but if is just 
these trifles that make one man’s work 
superior to that of another and turns the 
mechanic into an artist. 


Y.—THE DRESS LOUNGE. 


Plate 4. 


During recent years the Dress Lounge 
has grown considerably in favour, and for 
semi-dress wear they find a large demand. 

They are made up in two distinct styles : 
1. The Roll Collar; and, 2. The Step Roll, 
both styles are made to roll about two or 
three inches below the waist. 

The lapels are generally covered with 
silk with a flower hole in the left turn. 
Welt pockets are placed on the hips, but in 
other respects these jackets are made as 
plainly as possible. The popular material 
is a Dress Vicuna, some of which has a 
fine twill pattern, and others are of a Hop- 
sack design. 

Occasionally we see this jacket made up 
from velvet with silk facings as usual, and 
it must be admitted they have a very dressy 
appearance. On Plate 5 we illustrate 
both styles, and on Plate 14 we show how 
it is cut. 


The Leading Features 


Of these garments are first, to infuse as 
much as possible of the regular Dress coat 
style to the roll or lapel, to make them 
appear as nearly as possible alike at that 
part, whilst there should be a more free 
and easy style of fit infused in them, thus 
making them suitable to lounge in. As 


far as the cut is concerned, they are treated 
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in nearly the same way as an ordinary 
Lounge, but as they are not worn buttoned, 
they are cut to come only to the breast 
line, the roll collar being arranged in the 
style indicated on the diagram, curving 
down from F to about ‘8 inches above the 
turning point. 


There is one point, how cver, in which it 
will be noticed a difference exists in the 
diagram from former ones of ordinary 
Lounges, viz., that only 2 inches is allowed 
over the breast measure for making up 
instead of 23, This makes them somewhat 
smaller, but as they are usually made from 
rather thin material, and generally desired 
fairly close-fitting, it will be found advan- 
tageous to treat them in this way. 


*poekets—both valuable features when the 


with this subject of allowance for making, 
to again remind our readers that this should 
really be fixed by judgment in all cases; 
as for thin materials, 2 inches will be found 
ample for any kind of Three Seamer. whilst 
if made from a heavy pilot with thick 
woollen linings, &e., 2} or even 3 inches 
will not be found too much. We will now 
pass on to deal with the 


Pointed Lapel Style 


This has more of the 1) B. style about 
it, this lapel being more offen associated. 
with D.B. garments. The only real differ- 
ence is in the outline-of the lapel, and the 
diagram we here give will supply a guide 
in what must always be looked upon as a 
matter of style. ~A good plan is to chalk 
the outline of the lapel and turn it back 
on the pattern, and carefully consider 
whether it is the best style, 


The Fish under the Arm 


May be omitted if it is not desired to make 
the garment fit close at the side; but as 
most people like their Dress Lounges to 
fit close at the side, it is desirable to take 
out the fish under the arm, as it is by far 
the best method of producing that effect, 
as, if more than 1} inch is taken out at the 
sideseam, it throws too much fulness at 
the top of that seam, a part always difficult 
to keep close-fitting in Lounges, whilst if 
the size of waist is reduced at the front, 
it makes the breast line too round, and 
consequently a too long front edge, which, 
if worked up sufficiently to get it to fit 
nicely at that part, the probability is, there 
would not be sufficient room for the pockets 
at hips. Hence we believe the judicious 
use of cuts under the arm greatly facili- 
tates the fit, making it cling to the sides, 
and providing room over the hips for the 


waist is at all slender. 


; It may be as well, whilst we are dealing 
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These last few remarks of course apply 
to all kinds of three-seam garments, and 


“one reason for remarking upon them here 


is because we believe they are a decided 
feature in good fitting Lounges, which 
many omit, because they have not given 
the matter that thought which would have 
suggested them, merely looking upon them 
as so much extra trouble without any com- 
pensating advantage. Of course, as with 
every other feature, they require to be used 
with judgment, it being just as much out 
of place to take a fish out of a flat-sided 
fat man, as it would to omit it in a thin 
man with prominent hips. 


Hints on Making. 


The general character of this garment 
being of the neatest and plainest order, all 
excess of ornamentation should be avoided, 


_ thus the edges should either be left quite 
~ plain or single-stitched close on the edge: 


so again, in making up the shoulders any- 
thing in the form of building up or stiffen- 
ing would be out of character for the ordi- 
nary castomer, A little care should be 
given to the back scye, so as to avoid any 
possibility of fulness, and our advice is: 
put in a drawing thread at that part, and 
draw it in a trifle and press it back over 
the blades before the sleeyes are put in, 
In putting on the silk facing let it be fairly 
wide, as it does not agree with the general 
idea of the ornamentation of a Dress coat, 
for anything approaching meanness to be 
followed. It will, of course, be understood 
the collar must not have too long a fall 
edge, or it will not command the front in 
the way that is necessary in a low rolling 
coat; neither should it be too heavy, the 
collar end should quite meet the lapel, it 
being the custom of most: of the best 
trades to sew the end of the collar to 
the end of the lapel, and so avoid any 


iors, el 


In putting in the pockets, the welt should 
not be more than seven-eights wide, or say 
54 or 6 inches long, and so on in all the 
other details, neatness should form one of 
the leading features. 

The pockets are sometimes put in at the 
sideseam, when the foreparts appear quite 
plain and therefore neater than when either 
flap or welt is used. The more general 
plan, however, is that shown on Plate 13, 
the welt being considered quite neat enough 
for most people, there being also a touch of 
eccentricity about the sideseam pockets 
which does not commend itself to the 
smart young men who wear this garment. 


VI.—NORFOLK JACKETS. 
Plates 15 and 16. 


These garments have always been very 
popular with almost all classes, and espe- 
cially so with pedestrian, cyclist, and the 
sportsman who prides himself in the use of 
his gun. Hach class naturally have their 
special fancies, and the garment must be 
made suitable for their requirements, but 
they all require them easy fitting, to allow 
ample scope for the varied movements of 
the arms. The pedestrian requires a sleeve 
that will permit of swinging the arms with- 
out a dragging, and if desired the scye may 
be deepened without any very serious dis- 
advantage arising. The cyclist requires a 
forward hanging sleeve on account of the 
forward position of the arms; while for 
shooting purposes the scye must be kept as 
close up to the figure as possible, and the 
under sleeve not hollowed out too much ; 
otherwise there will be a drag on the 
muscles of the arm when it is raised, as in 
the act of shooting, and the whole garment 
will have a tendency to go up in the neck. 
These are features which demand special 
care if success is to be obtained in catering 
for such classes. A reference to 
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Diagram 2—Plate 16. 


Will show the style in which this garment 
is generally cut. The back is frequently, 
but not always, cut on the crease. This is 
more in harmony with the general features 
of these garments than to have a back 
closely defining the waist, as a little loose 
material at that part rather adds to than 
detracts from the style. Of course the one 
great feature about these garments is the 
pleats, which are now almost invariably cut 
separate from the forepart, as in diagram, 
the width being double what they are 
inteuded to appear when on; the edges 
serged together and fastened to the fore- 
part from the inside, The edges of these 
pleats are often stitched in the same 
manner as the edges of forepart and belt, 
and they are also left bluff; a good width 
to cut them is 4 inches to make up 2 inches. 
The positions in which they are placed on 
the forepart and back allow of unlimited 
variation, but those illustrated on the dia- 
gram are those most generally adopted, the 
pleats meeting at the shoulder seam and 
sewn in with it. Another very popular 
method is to have one down the centre of 
the back, and one up either front termina- 
ting in the gorge. ‘This arrangement allows 
more scope for the placing of the pockets 
which are often:a difficulty. 


Patch Pockets 


Are almost invariably used for these gar- 
ments, and it may be as well if we point 
the special features required. ‘They are, 
fitst, a sufficiency of room to allow of articles 
being carried in them. ‘To produce this 
efiect, it will be necessary to do something 
more than dab_a piece of cloth on the fore- 
part in the same way that a poster sticks 
hig; bills on the hoardings. The edges 
should be well drawn in, and the fulness 
essed into the centre of the pockets pre- 

< viously to its being put on; and in addition 


to this, they should be firmly lined, inas- 
much as they are intended for hard wear. 
The next feature is that they shall be put 
on the forepart to match the pattern of the 
material as nearly as possible; and if the 
pattern is very decided, it will be well to 
consider the probable use the pockets will be 
put to ere you manipulate them in such a 
way as torender matching the pattern an 
impossibility. If you consider it necessary 
to provide room in the pocket, then match 
it as well as you can in the front. 

Flaps are frequently put to patch pockets, 
but in such case they are made to go in or 
out, whilst they invariably have a hole and 
button to fasten them at the mouth as 
shown. 

The Belt 


Requires only a very few words of explana- 
tion, but as we have frequently received ' ¥ 
enquiries about it, it may be as well to give 
the details. They are generally made up — 
the same width or trifle wider than the 4 
pleats, and eut in the same way; double 
the width it is intended to be when made 
up. It should be interlined with linen, 
and put on the garment the same size as 
the garment (not the size of the waist mea- 
sure taken), and an extra button put on to 
admit of its being tightened if desired. 
The buttons up the front should be sv 
arranged that the button on the belt comes 
in at the regular distance apart, whilst 
another button is placed below the belt as 
shown. ‘This is, however, occasionally 
omitted. The belt is best arranged to pass 
through loops as shown, one being placed 
over either sideseam ; whilst another plan 
often adopted is to pass them under the 
pleats. 


Prussian Collar, Diagram 4. 
This is a style in which Norfolk jackets 


are often finished at the neck, but not — |! 


always, the ordinary collar and turn coming j 
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in for a considerable share of patronage. 
The system for producing the Prussian 
collar is as follows: Draw line 08 the length 
of collar desired, mark up to 1, 1 inch. 
Now draw the sewing to edge from O to 
1, and mark down from O to 1g the depth 
of stand required, and on to 4 the depth 
of fall below 1g; the crease edge is repre- 
sented drawn from 1 to half way between 
land 8. The stand will require a fair 
amount of stretching, it being cut hollow 
so as to give as much length on the fall 
edge as possible. 

It is not necessary we should rep at the 
instructions for working out the system, 
the diagram will show the special features 
wherein any departure has been made 
from the Lounge system. 


VII.— YOKED NORFOLK SHOOTING 
JACKET. Diagram 1. Plate 16. 


Amongst sportsmen, aconsiderable diver- 
sity of opinion exists as to which is the best 
style for Shooting Coat. Some take the old 
style of gamekeeper’s coat as their ideal, 
whilst others adopt the Lounge for this pur- 
pose ; and oftlate there has been a growing 
tendency in favour of the Norfolk Jacket, 
especially the style we illustrate on Plate 12. 

* A reference to that Plate will show it is 
cut with a yoke and a skirt, the pleat down 
the back is quite a matter of taste, and is 
sometimes omitted. The breast has a pleat 
two inches wide, arranged so that, if neces- 
sary, it can give at that part. 


The Cutting 


Of this garment is somewhat out of the or- 
dinary way, so we will describe it in detail. 

Draw line O, 30, and mark off O to 3 one- 
third the depth of scye O to 9 the depth of 
scye; Oto 17 the natural waist length, and 
O to 30 the length of back, plus half an inch 
for seams. Draw lines at right angles to 


minus half an inch ; go up from 2} to 4, 
three-quarters of an inch and shape the 
back neck ; 8 to 7} isthe width of the back 
plus two seams, and from ? two 7} draw the 
shoulder seam. From 9 to 20} is the half- 
chest, plus 2} inches, and from 20} to 123 
is the across chest measure. From these 
points proceed to find point F, by first 
sweeping from 12} by the front shoulder 
measure, minus the width of back neck, as 
indicated by dotted lines from 12} to F. 
Next add 1 inch to the measure of the 
sweep, and sweep again tfrom point 204 
and where these points cross each other 
locates F. 
The Front. 


Next proceed to get the run of the breast 
line as follows: Measure out from F to V 
one-twelfth breast, minus 3 inch, and draw 
from V to 203. Make V F parallel to line 
9 22 at bottom of scye. From V to I is 
the same as V F, and by these points shape 
the gorge. 

The back must now be formed. The 
backseam is hollowed } inch, and from } 
to 6} is equal to one-sixth of the breast ; 
from 64 to 73 is one inch, 7} to 10} is 38 
inches, 103 to 11} is one inch. The waist 
is now made up to measure, plus 2 or 2} 
inches, when the breast line V I 203 can 
be drawn, beyond which a button stand of 
1} inches must be added. 


The Yoke. 


We are now ready to cut the yoke, and 
this is done in the diagram by cutting off the 
top of the forepart about 2 inches above the 
depth of seye line, which, of course, may 
be varied to suit individual taste. 

To provide for the pleats in front, the 
best plan is to take the forepart, mark where 
the pleat is to come, cut it up at that part, 
and open it out to the extent of 4 inches; 


add seams at top and bottom, so that the 
: O, 3, 9,17; O to 24 is one-twelfth breast, front shall be of the correct length. Of q 


: 
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course the pleats can be arranged for in 
front by merely adding on 4 inches as indi- 
cated by dot and dash lines; both plans 
really amounting to pretty much the same 
thing. 


The Skirt. 


In order to get a little more than ordinary 
fulness at the hips, it will be necessary to 
cut the upper edge of skirt hollow, so that 
from A to B may be made 1 inch. The 
front of skirt terminates } inch frum 22, 
and the back at 1}, 1 inch in front of 74. 
Let the back of skirt overlay the back fully 1 
inch, and shape the run of front something 
after the style shown. Though customers 
tastes must be consulted, these as a rule 
will favour the outline of diagram, a cut- 
away front not being so suitable for this 
style of garment as the more foward cut. 

For the back pleat and the belt, a strip 
of material is cut 4 or 4} inches wide, and 
this is either serged edge to edge, or seamed 
up and turned out so that the seam is on 
the inside. The former is the plan mostly 
followed for the pleat and the latter for the 
belt. 


Special Features 


Next apply the over shoulder by measur- 
ing from 9 to W, and then deducing it from 
the over shoulder measure, and using the 
remainder to sweep from 124 to D, as 
indicated by 174. The width of the front 
shoulder is made a trifle less than the back, 
and the seye is drafted from these points. 

Shooting Coats have several special fea- 
tures other than are indicated by the par- 
ticular style in which they are cut. For 
instance, it matters not whether the style 
be Morning Coat, Norfolk Jacket, or 
Lounge, it is alike important in them all 
that the seye should be as close up to the 
figure as possible, otherwise there will not 
be that facility in lifting the arm that there 


should be for shooting. The sleeves should 
ee CO 


have a rather forward hang, and the under 
sleeve not nearly so hollow as usual. A 
little extra room at the shoulder point D 
will be beneficial in this class of coat, as it 
will tend to give ease in the seye where it 
is most wanted in these garments. Plenty 
of pockets and plenty of room in them is a 
very important item in all garments of this 
class, so that the usual five for the smart 
Lounge gets turned into seven or eight. 
Large patch pockets are placed on the hips ; 
pockets are put both in and outside at each 
breast, those outside being placed in the 
pleat. ‘Ticket pocket is added, either in the 
seam or patched on the front ; the inside 
skirt pockets complete the number. In such 
matters it is of course important to study 
the wishes of your customers, but these will 
probable run as we here indicate. 

Strapping is often added to the shoulder, 
but in this style the yoke takes the place 
of it. 

The Materials 


Used for this kind of dress are mostly of the 
rough Cheviot make, such for instance as 
Harris's tweeds. ‘These are often loud in 
pattern, but that is quite in keeping with 
the sporting style of garments. Knicker 
Breeches, and Hose complete the outfit, un- 
less the tailor undertakes the cap, is fre- 
quently made from thesamematerial. Those 
who do not care to undertake the making 
of caps can have them made of the same 
materials as the suit by sending some of it 
to a cap maker. 


VIII. CYCLING GARMENTS. 


We have previously noted that garments 
for cycling purposes require a rather forward 
hanging sleeve, or in other words a rather 
long hindarm. It also well to err on the 
side of a rather forward seye and a long back 
balance, as the position assumed by most 
riders is that of the bending or stooping 
attitude, as will be noticed on Plate 17. 
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X.— CRICKET, TENNIS, AND BOATING 


JACKET. Plate 18. 
2 


Outdoor games and recreations have now 
become so general among pretty well all 
classes, that most people who come at all 
within range of the fashionable, have 
garments specially suited for these occa- 
sions. Hence the necessity of our dealing 
with these garments in this Work. 

“Blazers,” as they are popularly called, 
have long since become the recognised style 
of Jacket for many kinds of outdoor exer- 
cises; and although nearly all ready-made 
houses supply them at fabulously low prices, 
they are still made in very large numbers 
by high-class bespoke tailors. A number 
of gentlemen form themselves into a club, 
| it may be for tennis, or boating, or cricket, 
ie itmatters not which. They decide to adopt 
certain club colours ; they go to one of 
the tailors of the town or district and invite 
6 him to send in designs for flannel, having 
the colours decided upon formed into a pat- 
tern. The tailor in turn writes to his 
wholesale house, and they submit stock 
designs of the particular combination, and 
if necessary, will prepare a new design and 
register it. This latter course is rather more 
expensive ; but it will often pay the tailor to 
lose a little in this direction, for when a 
pattern is registered, he can confine 
the supply to his place of business, and 
this must necessarily bring him in touch 
with many who have not beer. his customers, 
and consequently opens up fresh channels 
of trade. 


There is no limit to the design or colour 
employed for these garments, the loudest 
colours and the most elaborate designs 
being often chosen; stripes of two inches 
wide, often primary colours, are used. 
Occasionally, however, the flannel is a 
jo Plain colour, with a fancy ribbon binding 


further ornamented with embroidered de- 
signs on the breast pocket, as shown in our 
illustration. 

The tailor who gets orders for this class 
of garment will probably find it pay him to 
get aribbon suitable for straw hats made 
in the same colours, pieces of 18 yards 
being obtainable from many of the whole- 
sale houses, made to any design desired. 
Cricket caps, &c., also made from the same 
flannel usually meet with a ready sale. 
Swaisland’s flannel is generally considered — || 
the best, the colours being reliable as far as 
being fast under the influence of steam and 
heat, though like most bright colours they 
fade under the influence of the sun and at- 
mosphere. 

From these remarks it will be gathered 
this class of trade is desirable to the high- 
class tailor, not merely from the profit aceur- 
from itself, but also for the connection to be 
gained thereby. 


The Style of Cut 


Is fully illustrated on the diagram on Plate 
18. Itis cut as an ordinary Lounge with 
a whole back, the fish under the arms 
being really a matter of taste, though it 
must be admitted they invariably fit better 
with a fish taken out, the more especially 
as this class of customer is thin in the 
waist. The various figures on the diagram 
points, will, indicate the style of cut, and 
if it is desired to reproduce by graduated 
tapes, this may be taken as a model, as the 
figures are those required for a 36 breast. 
The system is worked out much as we 
have previously described ; the back is cut 
a 4inch narrower, one inch is taken out 
between back and forepart at sideseam, 
two inches are allowed over chest, and 
waist, and front, and the over shoulder 
measures are applied in the way we have 
before described. So that as far as the 
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all that is necessary to show the special 
features of cut required in these garments. 
We will next turn our attention to the 


Features in Making. 


They are invariably made up unlined in 
the body, a narrow facing down the front 
being all that is considered necessary inside. 
The sleeves are generally lined in the better 
class trades, though where it becomes a 
question of cutting down the price, this is 
often omitted. Patch pockets are thus 
made a practical necessity, they are at 
least the most suitable under the circum- 
stances. These are stayed with small 
pieces of linen or canvas covered with the 
flannel. ‘The buttons are invariably made 
from the same material. A button making 
machine can now be procured: for such a 

» small sum, that it will be quite worth the 

while of any tailor to purchase one if he is 

* doing much of this class of trade; or if he 

prefers to get them made for him, all that 

he has to do is to send a few clippings to 

a trimming warehouse, and they will make 
them and forward per return of post. 

The quantity of material required for 
these garments is on an average about 3} 
yards, it being usually made narrow width. 
The pattern on some of this flannel is ar- 
ranged from stripe of varying widths. 
This in case of three stripes, necessitates 
the flannel being treated as if it had a way 
of the wool. Suppose, for instance, a flan- 
nel with stripes of red and blue one inch 
wide, and a yellow stripe half-an-inch wide; 
this if turned round, would put the blue 
stripe where the red one was, and so the 
two sides would not match. Such little 
details may be thought lightly of by many 
cutters, but it will be found that customers 
notice them and if not attended to will give 
rise to considerable trouble. 

Neatness of finish, attention to details of 

the customer’s orders, and harmony of out- 


2 saris 


line between pockets and fronts are of the 
first importance, the actual fit being seldom 
put to a very severe criticism, providing 
there is sufficient ease for the purposes it is 
intended to be used for. 


XI.—WHOLE-BACK LOUNGE. 


At one time whole-backs were usually 
reserved for materials with a pronounced 
check ; now they are very frequently made 
up in goods of the plainest style, such as 
Serges and Vicunas. They do not show 
to so much advantage, however, in these 
goods, as when the pattern is large and 
decided, for then the abolition of the seam 
enables the back to present an unbroken 
appearance, far superior to that produced 
even with the most careful sewing and the 
best matching. It also produces a square- 
ness in the general style that imparts a 
smart appearance to the figure. 

Whole-back Lounges are not, as a rule, 
intended to fit too closely, a straighter 
hanging garment being part of the effect 
it is desired to produce, A close fit is 
occasionally seen with ‘a whole-back, this 
can very easily be effected by manipulation ; 
but what is usually required by the whole- 
back is an easy fit, outlining the figure 
slightly without producing a very close fit. 
The best way to produce this effect is illus- 
trated, so far as 


The Cutting 


Is concerned, by diagram 2 on Plate 18. 
A comparison of this with the ordinary 
Lounge draft will show that the principal 
points are found in the usual way. This 
refers specially to the shoulder slope, depth 
of seye, and balance. It is only when we 
come to the position of the sideseam that 
a variation is often made, and as this is, 
and always will be, a matter of taste, the 
position of this must be taken as an 
example of the place most approved. 
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the diagram the back is made one-eighth 
of the breast in width at the waist; the 
seam is run up from thence into the back 
scye with as gradual a curve as possible, 
whilst below point 4} it is continued at 
right angles. The waist is suppressed 
one inch between the back and the fore- 
part, and another inch is taken out in a 
fish under the arm, thus enabling a fairly 
straight front to be cut, as well as pro- 
viding a receptacle for the hips and hip 
pocket. It will be noticed 14 inches has 
been added beyond the breast line, and the 
reason for this is that the edges are double- 
stitched, and so the buttons and holes 
have to go further from the edge. On our 
diagram we illustrate patch pockets. These 
do not necessarily accompany the whole- 
back, but they do frequently, especially 
when the material is of a rough character. 

(See remarks on page 84 for the putting on 
2 of these pockets.) Their outline in front 

should always harmonize with the run of 

the front, and the mode of stitching the 
edge of the pocket must be done in the 
same style as the edge of the jacket is done. 

The tops should be well stayed, and the 

tacks at the corners carefully put in. 

Lounges of this class are frequently 
made from fraying material, and when 
such is used all seams, &c., should be 
| serged before commencing to make up, 
and if this tendency is very marked, it will 
be well to allow rather more for making 
up and take a little larger seam. 

Some kinds of serge are of this nature, 
and unless special precautions are taken 
the seams burst before they have been 
worn a week, especially when the garment 
is the least degree tight. 

On Plate 19 we illustrate a Lounge of 
this class made from Check Cheviot, and 
this, together with the diagram on Plate 
18, will give our readers a good idea of 


how to cut and finish this style of Lounge 
: Jacket. button at the top. Badges of rank in gold, ‘ 


XII.—PATROL JACKETS. 
Plate 20. 


On Plate 20 we give a diagram showing 
how to cut the Patrol Jacket by an adapta- 
tion of the ‘Cutters’ Practical Guide ” 
system; the method here explained being 
the one taught at Her Majesty’s School of 
Cutting, Pimlico. 

The Patrol Jacket is finished in different 
ways for different regiments, the principal 
variation being at the collar and in the 
trimming up the front. Thus in the figures 
on Plate 20 we illustrate the Artillery Patrol 
Jacket, and the Patrol Jacket as worn by 
the students at the Royal Military Colleges. 
The official dress regulations are as follows: 


Patrol Jackets. 


Patrol Jackets, except those otherwise 
specified, will be made according to the 
following description :— 

Blue cloth (serge for warm stations) 28 
inches long from the bottom of the collar 
behind, for an officer 5 feet 9 inches in. 
height, with a proportionate variation for 
any difference in height, rounded in front, 
and edge with inch black mohair braid all 
round and up the openings at the sides. 
On each side in front, 4 double drop loops 
of } inch flat plait, with eyes in the centre 
of each loop; the top loops extends to the 
shoulder seams, and the bottom to 4 inches; 
4 netted olivets on the right side to fasten 
through the loops on the left. On each 
sleeve an Austrian knot of plain flat plait 7 
inches high from the bottom of the cuff. 
Double flat plait on each back seam, with 
crow’s foot at top and bottom, and 2 double 
eyes at equal distances. Pockets fitted with 
flaps in and out. Hooks and eyes in front. 
Shvuulder straps of the same material as 
the garment, edged with 4 inch mohair 
braid, except at the base; black netted 
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Cavatry.—2nd, 5th and 6th Dragoon 
Guards.— Blue cloth, stand - up collar, 
rounded in front, } inch mohair lace at top 
and bottom of collar, figured braiding in 
centre. Inch mohair braid, traced with 
Russia braid, all round, up the slits, and 
along the back seams. Five loops of inch 
mohair braid, at equal distances, down the 
front on each side with two olivets on each 
loop, the top loops extend to the shoulder 
seam and the bottom to 4 inches. The 


cuffs pointed with inch mohair braid, traced 


PATIOL sACKET FOR ENemeEns. AMTAERY PATH. vacner 


with Russia braid, and figured braiding at 
the top and bottom. The mohair braid 
reaches to 5 inches from bottom of cuff, 


and the figured braiding at the top to 8 - 


inches. Pockets in front edged all round 
with inch mohair braid. Figured braiding 
at the top of slits, and at the top of the 
shoulder seams. Figured braiding in the 
centre of the back, at the bottom of the 


collar; and at the bottom of the jacket 
: figured braiding on the right, left, and be- 


tween the back seams. Hooks and eyes in 
front. Black lining. Pocket inside left 
breast. Shoulder straps of the same mate- 
rial as the garment, edged with } inch 
black mohair braid, except at the base; a 
black netted button at the top. Badges of 
rank in gold. 

Artittery.— Patrol Jacket for Officers 
under the Regimental Colonel—Blue cloth, 
rounded in front, and edged with inch black 
mohair braid all round aad up the openings 
at the sides; 5 loops of flat plait on each 
side in front, fastening with netted olivets, 
and with crow’s feet and olivets at the 
ends. Stand-and-fall collar. The sleeves 
ornamented with flat plait, forming crow’s 
feet, 5 inches from the bottom of the cuffs. 


Double flat plait on each back seam, with 
crow’s foot at top and bottom, and 2 eyes 
at equal distances. Pockets edged with 
flat plait, forming a crow’s foot at each end, 
and an eye top and bottom in the centre. 
Shoulder straps, of the same material as 
the garment, edged with } inch black 
mohair braid, except at the base; black 
netted button at the top. Badges of rank 
in gilt metal. 

The jacket to be long enough to reach 
the saddle, when the officer is mounted, 
and loose enough to be worn over the 
stable jacket. 

The Patrol jacket is to be worn over, or 
with a false collar of the same pattern as, 
the stable jacket. ‘The silver embroidered 
grenade, authorised to be worn on the 
collar of the stable jacket, will not be worn 
on the false collar. 

Evaierrs.—As described, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions :-— 

Stand-and-fall collar and cuffs of blue 
velvet; 5 loops of flat plait on each side in 
front, with crows feet at the ends, and 3 
rows of olivets, pockets edged with flat 
plaits, forming an eye at each end. Crow’s 


foot on each sleeve (instead of the Austrian 


Peas 
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body 6 inches long, the same as the ordinary 
Patrol. 

It is void of all the braiding, crow toes, 
&e., that the ordinary Patrol had, and 
finished quite plain at back and front; but 
what it lacks in the braiding, &e., it makes 
up in the pockets, their being eight in all, 
four outside and four inside. The two 
skirt ones are ordinary patch pockets, 
finished with a triple pointed flap, while 
the breast ones are also pockets, with a 
pleat at the back to provide for anything 
being carried. These also have flaps the 
same shape ; put a buttonhole at the centre 
point so that the flap can be buttoned on 
to the pocket; these are finished on the 
inside with chamois leather, 

We will now turn to the inside pockets. 
There are two placed in the skirts and jetted 
in, and also finished with hole and button. 
The inside breast pockets are placed at the 
edge of the lining, where it joins to the 


OAVALRY. 


facing, instead of being across the breast 
like the ordinary breast pocket. It is put 
in so that where the lining is stitched to 
the facing forms the pocket mouth, a space 
of five inches or so being left vertically for 
this purpose. It also has a hole and but- 
ton. These are made from Silesia, and not 
| lined like the outside ones. 

The cuffs, instead of having the Austrian 
| knot, are finished with black cloth, pointed 
at the centre on the top half of the sleeve. 
| Serge Patrol Jacket—Scarlet ; blue in 


| the 6th Dragoon Guards. Full in the 
; chest ; collars and cuffs of the same colour 


‘gilt ball-button to fasten in front. 


and material as the rest of the jacket. 
Shoulder-straps* of cloth of the colour of 
the regimental facings, with small regi- 
mental buttons at top. Badges of rank in 
gold. Stand-up collar, slightly rounded 
in front with black enamelled leather tab 
and hook andeye. Three small regimental 
buttons down the front. Four pleats at the 
waist behind and two pleats at each side in 
front. A band round the waist to button in 
front. A patch pocket with flap and small 
button on each breast ; a patch pocket with 
flap on each side below the band. Wrist- 
bands 1} inches deep with an opening ex- 
tending 8 inches. The wrist-band fastened 
with a small regimental button. A box 
pleat in front at the top of the band. 


Artillery 


Patrol-jacket—Blue. Full in the chest; 
collar, cuffs and shoulder straps of the same 


ARTILLERY. 


material as the rest of the jacket. Stand-up 
collar, square in front, fastened with two 
hooks and eyes, with grenades 2} inches 
long, in gold embroidery. 

Shoulder-straps fastened at the top with 
small regimental button, badges of rank 
embroidered with gold. 

Three regimental gilt ball-buttons down 
the front. Four pleats at the waist behind, 
and two pleats at each side in front. 

A band round the waist, with regimental 
A patch 


© Cords will be worn in regiments in which the men 
wear cords on their frocks. 
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Stand Collar. 


As the stand collar is the most general 
finish for the neck of the Clerical Lounge, 
we give diagram showing how to cut it. 
Draw line O to 8, half neck 8 to 1, one 
inch curve sewing-to edge, O to 14 the 
depth desired at back, 1 to 2 the depth 
desired at front, finish to taste. 


Diagram 3. 


XIVY—NAVAL LOUNGE. 


For hot climates there is a very similar 
garment to this made of White Drill, and 
finished with five holes up each front. An 
opening is left at the bottom of each side- 
seam 5 inches long, and a patched pocket 
is put on each breast. The cuffs of this 
jacket are finished plain, but in the case 
|| of the D.B. Reefer worn by all officers, the 
cuffs are finished in some such way as 
Diagram 4, the number of rows of braid as 
well as the width varying for the different 
ranks ; but as we. have referred to this on 
page 24, we need not do more than refer to 
Diagram 4. 


XV—FOOTMAN’S PANTRY JACKET. 
Diegram 2.: Plate 2a 


This is a different style of Three Seamer 
to any we have yet noticed; it partakes of 
the Eton Jacket style of front, and is cut 
with a whole back, and consequently the 
back is cut much narrower. ‘The outline 
of the diagram will give our readers a very 
good idea of the style of the garment gene- 
rally, both the width of the lapel and the 
shape of the back. This style of jacket 
is also worn by stewards on board vessels, 
‘hotel waiters, and many others, the mate- 


it is generally made from a striped cotton, 
the stripes running in the direction shown ; 
they are generally lined throughout with 
white cotton; two pockets put in with 


rial varying accordingly. For a footman. 


& welts as shown are placed in the foreparts. 


We have made similar jackets for pages, 
but the variation introduced was in the 
shape of a stand collar; but these are 
details which cutters can arrange for them- 
selves as long as they have a diagram to 
illustrate the style generally, as in the pre- 
sent case, 

It will be seen it is cut easy, and the fish 
under the arm is omitted, it being a gar- 
ment in which plenty of ease is desired, as 
it is essentially a working garment, and is 
made up in such a way that it can be easily 
washed ; hence all unnecessary interlining 
is omitted, and the buttons covered on 
brass rings. 


XVI—GENTS’ SMOKING JACKET. 
Diagram 1. Plate 25. 


These garments are largely patronised 
by the upper ten, and are made from a 
great variety of materials, including velvet, 
plush, flannel, and similar materials; one 
we were recently shown in a leading West 
End house was made of rough black flannel, 
the edges corded with silk cord, and three 
double rows of cords terminating with 
crows’ toes across each front, and an 
olivette placed so as to take the loop of the 
opposite side. The pocket was putin on 
the curve, as illustrated on diagram, and 
either end finished with a crow’s toe. It 
was lined through with a very fine wool, 
and the roll was faced with quilted silk, the 
cuff being trimmed in the same style, 
brought to a point, which was edged with 
cord and a crow’s toe at the top. We have 
endeavoured as near as possible to give an 
exact representation of this jacket by the 
diagram, as it appeared to us just one of 
those neat yet rich looking garments a 
gentleman would wear. 

On Plate 26 we give an illustration of 
such a garment made from velvet, which 
has a more dressy appearance than if it 
were made from flannel. 
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The Leading Features 
Of the cut of these garments are mainly to 
make them easy and almost straight hang- 
ing, only taking out a bare inch between 
back and forepart. The back is generally 
cut on the crease, although many firms cut 
them with a backseam ; a little surplus 
room above the waist is no detriment. 
They are cut with a fair amount of overlap 
in front, say about 2 inches beyond the 
breast line, the front rounded off at bottom 
pretty well, but not too much. The sleeve 
is cut rather to the roomy side, and gener- 
ally the characteristic feature should be 
ease. The cord is often omitted across the 
front, but in the garment we have referred 
to it was quite a set off to the dull black of 
the material. 
The Roll Collar 


Is often a difficult matter to adjust nicely, 
the best way being to turn the pattern over 
~ and adjust it to taste. The style represented 
on diagram is such as are now being worn. 
The system for producing these collars has 
already been explained in a previous page, 
but as it then applied to alow rolling Dress 
coat, it will perhaps be as well if we repeat 
the instructions. Draw a line from A, 
through a point about 1 inch up from the 
hollowest part of the gorge, as from A to 
B; now come down from B to C the differ- 
ence between the height of the stand and 
depth of the fall, and draw crease line as 
shown. Now come down from © to D the 
height of stand wanted, and draw the sew- 
ing-to edge of collar from D to G, letting it 
join the gorge at about midway. Some 
cutters let it overlap at G, but this will not 
be found necessary if the distance B to C is 
attended to properly. Care must be taken 
to prevent the cord getting loose on the 
edge, or it will have a very bad appearance; 
but a little practice will soon enable anyone 


XVII—JOCKEY’S JACKET. Diagram 2. 


These are invariably made of silk, the 
colours being arranged in every conceivable 
way. Most racehorse owners have their 
own arrangement in this particular. The 
diagram illustrates a very popular method, 
and is the one that was adopted in a jacket 
we recently had the pleasure of inspect- 
ing ata firm who make these garments a 
speciality. The stripes were 2 inches wide, 
but this is only one of the many arrange- 
ments which find fayour. Some have the 


bodypart of one colour, and the sleeve is of 


a very much darker one; whilst others 
wear a sash, which is carried over the 
shoulder and fastened under the arm on 
the opposite side, But the cutter would 
probably have detailed instructions in that 
particular from his customer, so we will 
endeayour to show the special features in 
the cutting. 

By a reference to the diagram it will be 
seen they are cut very loose in the body, 
the shoulders being the only part cut to fit, 
whilst the back, which is cut on the crease, 
has 1} inches added beyond the square line 
O, 27; whilst the side is treated in a 
similar manner, the back overlapping the 
forepart 2 inches at bottom from nothing 
at the top. They are cut rather short, and 
are worn inside the breeches, the fulness 
round the waist giving it a very shirt-like 
appearance, which fills out like a balloon 
when riding. They are made to button 
down the front, and almost invariably 
finished with a stand collar. The sleeve is 
cut rather to the narrow side, but of the 
usual coat sleeve shape, say 14 elbow and 
10 wrist, the euff buttoning one. They are 
seldom lined in the body, although the 
sleeves are more frequently lined, but inas- 
much as they are always made as light as 
possible it will be readily seen that all un- 
necessary lining is dispensed with. 


a 
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Kilt makers are scarce, consequently a 
few hints gathered from reliable sources 
will be helpful, of the jackets our diagrams 
will suffice; they are made much as usual, 
with the exception of being shorter. Dia- 
gram 1 shows the style of garment worn 
for sporting purposes, it may either be cut 
with a whole back or three seams, vents 
left at the sideseam 43 inches deep, and 
plenty of pockets in front with. full size 
openings under the flaps. Diagram 2 
shows the style of gauntlets mostly used 
for this purpose. The vest is cut rather 
longer, and flaps placed over the pockets. 

Diagram 3 show the Dress Jacket. This 
is not necessarily made with a roll collar, 
indeed they are frequently finished with a 
pointed lapel or ordinary step collar. 
| Pointed flaps are put on the foreparts, and 
gauntlets at the cuffs, and these are orna- 
mented with diamond thistle buttons and 
rows of cord as illustrated. 


Roll Collar. 


The system for cutting a long roll collar 
is the same as we have described. A is 
the point of turn; B is one inch from 
hollow of gorge; shoulder seam to E the 
width of back neck; C to D the difference 
between stand and fall; D to E depth of 
stand; D to F depth of fall; complete as 
shown, the outline at G being quite a matter 
of taste, though it should be arranged to 
run in harmony with A H. 


Diagram 5. 


The Kilt 


Proper does not come strictly under the 
heading of Lounges, but as we have not 
treated of it in our work on trousers, and it 
being associated with the Highland Lounge, 
we give it a place here. 

For a full-grown person’s kilt the quan- 
tity of cloth required is from 7} to 9 yards. 
This, of course, varies according to the 


: thickness of the material, and if Tartan, 


the distance the stripes are apart. The 
width of Tweed (27 inches) is quite deep 
enough for most customers, indeed, by 
lowering the braces a little, this will do 
for the largest sizes. 

Suppose the measure to be 27 side length, 
32 waist, and 36 seat, we have here 39 seat 
which is the groundwork in the arrange- 
ment of apron and pleats. Begin at the 
right hand side of cloth, and at 7} inches 
down and at two inches from edge of cloth 
fix the seat line, or the distance down the 
pleats are to be sewn when forming the 
waist. 

Measure across the apron, from A to B, 
18 inches, or half chest measure. The lines 


O1Ad 


allowed on at D, and the same atC. From 
front as 2 A and 2 B. and hollow in at waist, 
asshown. A large box pleat is now formed, 
but, for ease in: explanation, we will pass 
over it in the meantime, and simply state, 
that the 2G is 12 inches, and E F 14 inches. 
The pleats are now arranged to the right, 
commencing at E G, seven inches to each 
pleat, if Tweed ; but if Tartan, the pleats 
must be arranged to show the complete 


pattern of Tartan, or, as is sometimes — 


desired, with the clan stripe on the top of 


each pleat. The pleat must be arranged |) 


in size according to the thickness of mate- 
rial and width of waist. 

Having arrived at H IJ, another large 
pleat is formed, same as the one on the op- 
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, 12 inches at bottom and 
e top apron is now formed 
ther, allowing four inches 
bottom than at the top, and 
/ waist, as per diagram. We 
to form the box pleat. HE B2 
to F G, and the box pleat is 
ned. Now bring KL 2to H1J, 
the last pleat. You will have 
80 pleats in all if the material is of 
nary thickness. ‘The distance from 
Tyill now be 36 inches, or seat mea- 
The pleats are now sewn up from I 
HH, and gradually hollowed in to 
bout 2} inches from top, and again sprung 
p, 80 as to form hollow of waist. The 
stance from front strap to 32 will now 
been reduced 32 or waist measure, 
e pleats are now cut out underneath; a 
all hole is left about the fourth pleat 
m 32, to allow the front strap to pass 
through, and a buckle is placed immediately 
behind, as shown. ‘The strap on the 
“opposite side is placed on the third or 
fourth pleat in from line I’, and the buckle 
of apron at frunt, as per diagram on left 
hand side. The buttons are placed as 
shown, only they are sewn on alternately 
on the top and under apron, so as to keep 
both up equally. The rosettes and fringe 
will be understood from the illustration. 
When all this is done, it will be seen that 
a small piece will protrude at the bottom of 
large pleats at *. This has to be turned in 
and felled the same as a dust-hole in the 
pleat of a Frock Coat. It is desirable that 
_ the under apron be reduced one inch before 

being made up, because, being next to the 
body it requires less width than the one 
which has to go on top. 


The tops are bound and finished as 
trousers. ‘The kilt is now pressed before 
the bastings are taken out. Diagram 2 
shows the back view, and Diagram 3 the 
front. 


Ee — 
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63 : 
Plate 29. Diagram 1 to 6. 


Tn order to give completeness to this work 
we illustrate on Plate 29 a few of the eccen- 
tric styles which from time to time have 
been made much of, either for advertisement 
purposes, or for the sake of introducing 
novelties at foremen tailors’ societies, &ec. | 

We do not know that they are of any |! 
practical value except for the purpose of 
illustrating the possibilities of our art, and || 
giving others something to think about. 
They can be made to fit passably, provided 
the ideal is not placed too high; but ordi- 
narily speaking they are outside the range 
of useful every-day styles, for it will soon 
be apparent that they could only be made 
from certain kinds of material, and that 
must be quite devoid of any pattern or the 
bias of front or back would be objection- 
able. 


Diagram 1 


Shows the most successful style, in this 
the pattern is drafted as usual, with the 
exception that the sideseam is omitted, 
and all the. suppression necessary is taken 
out at the fish under the arm, The pat- 
tern haying thus been cut, the shoulder ° 
seams are overlapped two seams, and the 
cloth cut in this style, thus doing away 
with shoulder seam, and as the back is cut 
whole there is no sideseam. 

If-in making up patch pockets are used, 
then the lower part of the underarm seam — |} 
would be hidden, and there would be every 
appearance of a seamless garment, and if 
that idea is desired to be carried out in its 
entirety, it is quite possible to arrange the 
sleeye also in one with the same piece ; 
but this does not produce a. remarkably 
good result, so we advise the sleeve cutting 
in the ordinary way, or at most to dispense 
with one seam in the sleeve, adjusting it 


to come under the arm. q 
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Diagram 2 


Illustrates the more common way of cut- 
ting so called seamless garments. The 
sideseam is omitted, and the shoulder seam 
is dispensed with, but the top part of the 
shoulder is joined to the lower part of the 
forepart by a seam running into the welt 
of the breast pocket, it being customary to 
put two breast pockets in these garments, 
the remaining portion of the seam being 
rantered, and this is generally sufficient to 
ride it. Care must be taken, however, to 
have the material of the plainest order, for 
if a twill or check cloth is used then the 
different run of the material would be 
noticed. Sometimes the welts of the breast 
rockets are also cut in one with the fore- 
yart, and.as it may very easily be done it 
helps to convey the idea of seamlessness. 
Our readers will at once see that A A are 
joined together and B B. 


Diagram 3 The Talma. 


This is a style that many attempts have 
been made to popularise, but hitherto with- 
out success. In this style the sleeve is 
carried right into the neck, the dotted por- 
tions of back and front shoulder of Dia- 
gram 3, are cut off and added to sleeve- 
head, as illustrated on Diagram 4, E F 
representing the portion taken from front 
shoulder, and D F the piece taken from 
he back. With a little manipulation of a 
special character this may be made a good 
fitting garment thus proving that in a mea- 
sure, what is taken from the shoulder may 
e compensated for in the sleeve, and as 
such is of great interest in connection with 
the sleeve problem. When finished, how- 
ever, the style remains peculiar, and con- 
sequently is not likely to meet with very 
general favour. Still we have deemed it 
worthy of a place in this Work, knowing 
the value of a standard book often lies in 
its treatment of unusual styles. 


| Diagram 5 


Illustrates how to give ease in the scye for 
those who have largely developed shoulders. 
Take the forepart and slash across the front 
about three inches from shoulder end of 
| seye, and open out according to the amount 
of ease desired to infuse, and cut cloth in 
harmony with the altered pattern. 


| Diagram 6 


Shows the working man’s sleeve. This 
really is nothing more than a forward 
hanging sleeve, but it gives great freedom 
for bringing the arms forward. In this 
method the sleeve is cut across from the 
hindarm to the top of forearm, and a wedge 
is inserted, thus giving a larger hindarm ; 
and of course this is done to both top and 
underside sleeve. 


This sleeve will have far more loose 
material at the top of hindarm, but those 
customers who especially desire ease will 
not mind that, provided they get plenty of 

| freedom for the movements of their arms. 
| As far as practicability goes, there is no 
doubt these two last diagrams are by far 
the most useful, but the others will afford 
food for study and experiment, and open 
up to the ingenious mind styles that would 
not have been otherwise thought of. 

This, we think, covers the whole ground 
of cutting and making the various styles of 
Lounges, Reefers, Patrol Jackets, and such 
similar styles of garments as the cutter of 
to-day would be called upon to cut. We 
-have endeavoured to make our instructions 
as practical and accurate as possible, and 
we haye no doubt when it is put to the test 
the results will be of the most satisfactory 
characters. Before we conclude this book 
we must, however, devote a little more 
space to that great difficulty with three 
seam garments, viz., fulness at the top of 
sideseam. 


_™ 
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FULNESS AT TOP OF SIDESEAM. 
Diagrams 1 to 8. Plate 30. 


The great difficulty to be overcome in 
getting Lounge Jackets to fit satisfactorily 
is fulness at the top of sideseam, and this 
is no peculiarity of any one particular 
system, we purpose treating of it somewhat 
fully. 

This defect is more often met with when 
cutting for gents with round back and 
prominent blades than for any other class, 
and arises from the difficulty there is of 
providing a suflicient receptacle for the 
blades when there is no seam running over 
that point as in body coats. 

One of those truths that become apparent 
as soon as they are stated is, that ‘“ semi- 
identical effects are produced by different 
causes,” and since it is always necessary 
in remedying a defect to trace it to its 
source, our readers will often have an 
interesting study in cause and effect in 
connection with our present subject, for it 
will be found there are at least seven 
causes which contribute more or less to 
this defect, and these we now place before 
our readers. ‘They are as follows: (1) Too 
long a back. (2) Badly put in sleeve. 
(8) Waist over suppressed at sideseam. 
(4) Too tight on hip. (6) Too short in 
front shoulder. (7) ‘Too tight a collar. 
Before we consider these remedies, let us 
give a few hints on 


How to Avoid. 


Kirst as regard cutting. See that the 
back balance is not too long, and that the 
front shoulder is not too short, err on the 
side of shortness of back and length of 
front, 

If the figure is round in the back and 
prominent at the blades. It will be well 
to arrange for a backseam, and let it be 


bs slightly rounded opposite the back scye, 


such as would be produced by a wedge 
being taken out of say } inch at top of side- 
seam to nothing! at centre seam, thus pro- 
ducing shortness at that part. This, how- 


ever, must not be‘overdone or it will give * 


the figure an appearance of roundness at 
the back, which would, to say the least of 
it, be inartistic. 

Keep the back seye close up to the 
figure, and avoid all looseness on shoulder 
point. 

Secondly, as regards making, we have 
given some hints on this score on page 12, 
but we will here recapitulate that part which 
refers to this section. 

Diagram 2. Draw in slightly from A to 
B, and pass fulness down to star; put a 
drawing thread round back scye, pass ful- 
ness towards star, and baste on a narrow 
strip of thin stay, such as silk selvedge, 
and sew it in with the scye seams. In 
sewing in the sleeve keep it rather tight as 
indicated, putting any fulness there may 
be to dispose of in the under sleeve in a 
pleat right at the bottom of scye as indi- 
cated. 
Diagram 8 shows the plan suggested for 
the wadding. Put a half ply of wadding 
some 3 or 4 inches wide, and an extra half 
ply about 2 inches wide; this will greatly 
assist in getting the garment to fit snug at 
that part. 

Diagram 4 indicates the collar should be 
put on full just in the hollow of the gorge, 
and kept rather close in front of the neck, 
the most important part in this connection 
being to put it on full in the hollow. 


How to Remedy. 


The first thing to be done is to decide the 


cause from which it arises, and having done 
that proceed with the remedy accordingly. 
Thus if it arises from bad workmanship, 
rectify as far as possible, though this is 


* 


not always the easiest matter when the 4 
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garment is finished. Half an hour’s atten- 
tion in the making up will do more than 
two hours after the garment is finished. 

If it arises from the cut proceed accord- 
ingly. Ifthe appearance is generally full 
right across the back, then shorten as Dia- 
gram 1. If there is a general tightness at 
waist, and looseness at top oj sideseam 
only, let out at waist as indicated by Dia- 
gram 4, reducing the waist by the aid of a 
fish under the arm as there suggested. Ifthe 
garment has the appearance of being held 
up in front, then let out at neck point as in- 
dicated by Dia. 5, putting on a longer collar. 

If there is a looseness at shoulder ends, 
and an appearance of dropping down from 
shoulders, nip up the end of the shoulder 
seam as shown by Diagram 7. 

If the hips are altogether too tight, and 
in consequent all alive in the back, let out 
as Diagram 8. 

Thus it will be seen no universal remedy 
can be given, the one that is most com- 
monly required is that shown on Diagram 
4, but as we have endeavoured to show the 
garment may be correct at this part, and 
yet have the defect we are treating of, con- 
sequently the only successful plan with this, 
as with all other defects, is find out the 
cause, then apply the remedy accordingly. 

There are of course a large number of 
other defects that might with advantage be 
treated of but inasmuch as they are not pe- 
culiar to the three seam class of garments 
we no not propose dealing with them here, 
especially as our work on “ Defects and their 
Remedies” deals with nearly all the diffi- 
culties likely to be met with in the course 
of a cutter’s career, we therefore refer our 
readers to that book, and our only reason 
for dealing with fulness at the top of side- 
seam here is because we felt it was so inti- 
mately associated with Lounges, &c., that 
our work would not be complete without it. 


b And now by way of 


sarrbpens 


Conclusion 


We would summarise what we have endea- 
voured to place before our readers in detail. 

Get a good knowledge of the system in 
all its applications, the measures of them- 
selves if taken direct will make all the va- 
riation in the shape of the shoulders for all 
classes of figures, if however, the scale 
measures have to be used then make the 
following alterations : for the Stooping 
figure—increase depth of scye and slightly 
shorten front shoulder, only adding % inch 
when making the second sweep. . 

Reduce the width across chest and slight- 
ly increase the width of back ; give a more 
forward hanging sleeve and keep the collar 
close along the crease row. 

For the erect figure: shorten depth of 
seye; increase front shoulder measure ; add 
to the width of chest and reduce width of 
back; give a backward hanging sleeve and 
do not keep the collar too close along the 
crease row. 

For the large shouldered figure: add to 
to the over shoulder measure, and also 
slightly increase the depth of scye and front 
shoulder measures, also slightly reducing 
the width across chest. 

For the square shouldered figure : reduce 
depth of seye and front shoulder measure 
the same, except when the customer is large 
in shoulders as well as square, in which 
case increase over-shoulder measure. 

For sloping shoulders: increase both the 
depth of seye and front shoulder measures ; 
and if it is desired to build up the shoulders 
by pads or other contrivances, then add to 
the over-shoulder measure. 

With these few comments on cutting for 
disproportion we leave this part of our work. 
We wish it were better, but it is our best. 
It contains information that. has proved 
most valuable to ourselves. We hope it will 
prove equally helpful to the reader. 
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In bygone years the tailoring trade was 
of a most conservative character, its spe- 
cialists carefully guarding every vestige of 
knowledge they possessed of their particular 
trade with the most jealous care, so that to 

* obtain information on any particular branch 
has not always been the easiest matter ; 
happily, however, a better and a broader 
spirit is spreading through the land thanks 
to the efforts of the trade Press, Foremen 
Tailors’ Societies, &c., &e., and now each 
seeks the good of all, and all the good of 
each, instead of each seeking only his own 
advancement to the exclusion of every one 
else. 

Tn the course of our experience as pattern 
Cutter, Teacher, and Author, @t the Taror 
AND Ourrer Academy we have been called 
to supply many strange and unusual gar- 
ments, and to do this has necessitated our 
making enquiries from many sources and 
many friends, and the information here 
placed before our readers is the result of 
inspection, enquiry and research, this latter 
in some cases involving considerable ex- 
pense, “Thus, to obtain information upon 
some particular style of Robe, we have hired 
one for the day, and obtained the pattern 


finish ; as a general rule however we have 
been able to get all the information required 
from such friends as Mr. A. J. Tonkin, Mr. 
Dodson, and others, who have considerably 
helped us in this way from time to time. 

The number of Robe makers in England 
is by no means a large one, it is hardly 
likely they would run into three figures, so 
that we feel sure the information contained 
in the following pages will be quite new to 
many if not most of our readers, 

The art of making Robes and Gowns is 
by no means a difficult one, so that with the 
information we here supply it will be com- 
paratively easy for our readers to execute 
orders for these garments without resorting 
to those firms who make them a speciality. 

No matter of what description, Robes and 
Gowns are always made to a set pattern ; 
the only difficulty in making them up is, 
the piping when required, and when there 
is one, the making and adjustment of the 
shoulder piece. Asregards the piping itself, 
full directions are given below how to do it. 
Theannexed diagram shows the arrangement 
of the parts of a barrister’s gown ; that por- 
tion marked D is the plain shoulder piece 


or yoke, the inside circle A, is the gorge, 
the edge of which comes no higher up ‘ 


; and practical details of material, make and 
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than the seam of the collar of the coat over 
which the robe is worn, the narrow sides 
marked C C continue so far down the front, 
the larger portion marked © lays partly on 
the shoulder and down the back, and to its 
hollow edges are sewn the sleeves, D D, 
and the back, E. At the corners, where 
the back and sleeves meet, the diagram 
shows that the distance of the piping the 


q 


back and sleeves are 


“seye. 


corners, as represented by the diagram, from 
thence the sleeves continuing round the 
Then turn the seams on one side, 
on the top of the back and sleeves, cut 
another piece of buckram to fit so as to 
meet the inside edges and seams and thickly 
flat serge it into them ; for so far as this 
second piece of buckram comes into the 
gorge pare it away an inturn. In front of 
the yoke, from where the sleeve leaves it, 
the foreparts are sewn to the narrow parts, 
CC, and the seam turned on one side. 
Round the gorge the buckram and material 
are turned in together, and, so far as it goes, 
over the second layer of buckram, The 
yoke is then lined with the same material 
as the outside. Apart from the points here 
treated of, as we have said, they are all 
made to a regular style, and the general 
trade has little to do with them ; it would, 
therefore, be an encumbrance to our work 
to treat of their many varieties. Whatever 
may be theirspecial forms, the directions 
given will enable any tailor. to put in the 
piping and make up a yoke. 


seamed together from 
the corner, and that 
the piping runs off to 
nothing. Butalthough 
this is the case, the 
piping must be con- 
tinued square to all the 
ends, as shown in dia- 
gram, and the super- 
fluity seamed in before 
being cut off. To make 
the yoke, cut a piece of 
buckram a good seam 
larger all round than 
the size it is to be 
when made up ; baste 
it and the material 
round the edges, then seam the back 
, to the bottom, the: sleeves to the sides, 
\_and seam‘the back and sleeves together at 


The special stitch used in the making of 
Robes and Gowns is the Drawing in stitch 


iS 


and the description of this given below is rl 
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taken from garment making. The dia# 
gram represents a piece of material in 
the act of being piped, the pipes being 
shown as drawn up on the right side. 
Suppose the work to be commencing, a 
piece of firm Tweed or Melton should be 
basted on the back of the material, the depth 
that the piping is to extend, then lines must 
be drawn across, as for the lines marked A 
A, at about one inch apart ; then perpendi- 
cular lines, as marked B B, which must be 
regulated in their distance apart, according 
to the amount of material to be drawn in, 
only, that the spaces marked C—which in 
drawing-in will become pipes, must never 
exceed from three-eighths of an inch, just 
according as the thickness of the material 
will allow of a good close round pipe being 
produced. In the diagram, the dotted lines 
represent the working marks, and the black 
lines the thread used, the E’s showing the 


* loose ends. The next step, after marking, 


is to take as many needles threaded with 
four cord thread, as there are rows to be 
drawn, and begining at the right hand run 
each needle through the proper spaces, that 
is the junction of A.A and BB. | Having 
run in the threads, or an equal portion. of 
them on every line, the drawing-in canbe 
commenced, to effect which, the needle ends 
of the threads must be taken hold of equally, 
and all at once in the right hand,-with the 
left hand portion to the. worker ; then with 
left hand pass the material equally on to the 
threads, it being remembered that. any 
failure in the latter particular would be fatal 
to the finished work, which could scarcely be 
remedied by even taking out, as the material 
takes a set, which it is very difficult to 
remove. 


A little practice in this matter will soon 


make the worker proficient, and then the” 


details of the various classes of Robes and 
Gowns will be casily acquired, especially if 


Kan old one ean be procured for a pattern. 


1 


~ the following pages. With but few excep- 


UNIVERSITY HOODS AND GOWNS. 


The universities in granting degrees to 
their students have deemed it advisable 
also to arrange distinguishing dress, and 
this has taken the form of Gown, Hood 
and Cap. In doing this they are .said to 
have copied the Benedictine monks; at first | 
their garments only reached to about the 
knee, and had very little gathering at the | 
shoulders, with sleeves very little wider 
than the ordinary coat. ‘These, however, 
were varied in the fime of King Richard so 
that, they might convey an idea of the | 
degree of the wearer. 

At first they were all made of black, but | 
afterwards different colours were introduced, 
so that to-day purple and scarlet are often 
used as well as cream, &c., for different . 
degrees. 

The materials also yary widely, embrac- } 
ing Silk, Persian Cloth; Bombazine, Cloth, 
&c., whilst the trimming.is, of} Fur, Gold® 
Lace, Silk, Satin, &c., so: thatwthere.is * 
plenty of scope allowed in the..colour and 
material for a decidedly smart garment. 


(Cutting. 


In cutting)the various garments, dia- 
grams of which are giveninjthe following 
pages, we have..selected. a medium size, 
which, if reproduced by the ordinary. ,inch 
tape, will be suitable: for all ordinary,.pur- 
poses, but should:it.be desired to reproduce . 
them. either Jarger or smaller than.ishere 
shown,‘it»may easily be done by. taking,a |) 
graduatedtape in harmony with the sizeof 
the breast; measure. Thus. suppose./it.is 
desired to, produce a Town Clerk’s Robe for 
a boyof 26 chest, use the 13. graduated 
tape, and. mark all the quantities, by 16 
instead of the inch tape, and this will 
produce, a robe proportionately smaller. 
This. applies,to, all garments illustzated in 


aries 


tions, fit is of second importance to the i 
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style, and as they are loose and easy fitting 
the one pattern will generally suflice, except 
in the case of the cassock, when the 
graduated tape should in all cases be used 
in harmony with the breast measure. 

The Commoner’s Gown as worn by the 
student at Oxford and Cambridge in the 
earlier stages of his university career, is a 
very plain and very short affair. It is made 
long enough to well cover a Lounge, say 
32 to 34 inches long, with - streamers 
behind, and is of the plainest possible 
type. It is made of black Russell cord or 
stuff. This we haye not illustrated. 

The Scholar’s Gown is represented on 
Diagrams 1, 2, 8 and 4, Plate 32. 

The back, Diagram 1, is cut about 46 
inches long for a 5 feet 10 inches figure, 
and the full width of the material is used, 
so that Diagram 1 represents the whole 
back, Diagram 2 the forepart, B turning 
back over A. Diagram 3 is the sleeve, in 
this a slit is sometimes left at the forearm, 
but if this is omitted, then the sleeve is cut 
5 inches shorter than is here shown. Dia- 
gram 4 is the half yoke, the back at 47 
being cut on the crease. 

Diagram 6 shows how this garment is 
put together. The back is fulled on to the 
yoke at ©, the sleeve is fulled on to the 
shoulder, and the front is joined on to the 
yoke at 4, 64, the revers being fastened at 
that part. Cambridge gowns have 1} yards 
of ribbon hanging down the front, but this 
is omitted from those worn at Oxford. It 
will, of course, be understood from what 
has previously been said that the yoke is 
stiffened with buckram before the various 
parts are joined on to it. 


B.A. Gown. 


The reduced pattern of a B.A. Gown is 
given on Diagrams 7, 8, 9 and 11. Dia- 
gram 7 shows the half back, and Diagram 
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similar to the Scholar’s Gown, but it is 
longer, extending to 583 inches; the sleeve 
is much more pointed, and is looped up at { 
the forearm by three pleats. The material 
used for these gowns is either Russel Cord 
or Black Ottoman Silk. 


M.A. Gown. 


Diagrams 7, 8, 10 and 11 show the 
reduced pattern of the M.A. Gown. The 
back, forepart and yoke is the same as a | 
B.A., but the sleeve is altogether different _ || 
in shape, it has an opening for the arm to 
come through in front, but the lower part 
is closed, Diagram 7 is the half back, 
Diagram 11 the half yoke. The material 
used is either Russel Cord or Black 
Ottoman Silk. } 

Diagram 16 illustrates the outline of 
Clerical Stole such as is worn by Church 
of England ministers. They are made up 
in different colours for the different seasons 
and are made from Italian Cloth, Silk, &e., 
and are richly ornamented with embroidery 
and fringe at the ends; they are cut 88 
inches long, 2} inches wide at the back, || 
and 3} inches wide at the ends. 


Hoods. 


These were originally intended as cover- 
ings for the head, but have long since been 
used for ornamentation only as signifying 
the degree of the wearer, They are very 
varied in shape, material and trimming. 
On this Plate we are giving the principle 
M.A. and B.A. Hoods, and herewith append 
a list of the material and lining used for 
different degrees at the various universities 


Hoods of Victoria University, Manchester. 
Founded 1880. 
Lin’g or Trim’g 


+» Haged Pale Blue Silk, 

Lined Pale Blue Silk, 
Higed Pale Red Silk. 
Lined Pale Red Silk, 
Coloured Lined Lighter shade 


Degree 
Batchelor of Arts 
Master of Arts 
Batchelor of Scien a 
Master of Science... Blick 
Doctor of Science ...) Gol 
Doctor of Literature | 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Serge ... 


: 11 the half yoke. The style of this is very 


_ siorbexe, 


Velvet or Satin of 
Gold Silk 
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B.A, Hood and Gown. 


Town Clerk’s Gown. 
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Oxford Hoods. 


Degree 
Batchelor of Arts 


Master of Arts 
Batchelor of Divinity Silk. Black 
Doctor of Divinity... Cloth Scarlet 
Batchelor of Civil Law Silk, Blue 
Doctor of Civil Law ... Cloth, Scalet 
Batchelor of Medicine Silk, Bloe 
Doctor of Mesicine ... Cloth, Scarlet ... Crimson Silk Lining. 
Batchelor of Music ... Silk, Blue... White Fur Trimming. 
Doctor of Music... Bro¢, Silk, White Crimson Silk Lining. 
Silk in sometimes used for Batchelor of Arta, Oxford and 
mbridge, but it is not legal or to regulation. 


Lin’g or Trim’g 

.. White Fur Trimming. 
; Lined Crimson 
- Glossy B’ck Silk Lin’g. 
” Black Sill Lining, 
: White Fur Trimming, 
: Crimson Silk Lining. 
: White Fur Trimming. 


Cambridge Hoods. 


Material 


Degree. 
Batchelor of Arta 
Master of Arte 
Batchelor of Divin 
Doctor of Divinity 
Batchelor of Civil L 


Lin’g or Tsim’g 
White Fur Trimming, 
White Silk Linig 
lossy B'ck Silke Lin’g, 
Pink Silk Living, 


Batchelor of Medic 
Doctor of Medicine 
Batchelor of Music 
Doctor of Music 
Batchelor of Laws 
Master of Laws 
Doctor of Laws 


White Fur ‘Trimming, 
Cloth, Scarlet ‘ink Silk Lining. 
Black, Stof \., White Fur Trimming 
Silk, Red Puce... White Silk Lining. 
ilk, Black White Far Trimming. 
TU Sill) Black 1.) White Fur Lining. 
8 Cloth, Scarlet .,. Pink Silk Lining. 


Hoods of Durham University. Founded 1838 
Degree Material Lin'g or Trim'g 

¢ Batchelor of Arts... Stoff, Black .., White Fur Trimming, 

Master of Arts +. Silk, Black  <.. Palatinate Pur, S’k L'g. 


Batchelor of ‘Divinity Silk. ‘B’ck Corded Black Silk Lining. 
Doctor of Divi re,Scarl't Palatinate Par. Sk L’g. 
tePar.Sk Bound White Far. 
't Cassimere Lined White Silk, 


: eaten Palatinate Pur. S’k L' 
Batchelor of Medicine Silk, Scarlet... 64" hoend White Fae 


Palatinate Pur- Scarlet Silk Lining, 


Doctor of Medicine ... 


ple Silk 
Batchelor of Music... Silk, White “Palatinate ae 
Doctor of Music... Silk, Searlet_... Palatinate Pur, S'k L'g 


Palatinate Por- Bound White Fur, 


ple Silk 
Palatinate Pur- Bound b-th sides Scrlt, 
ple Silk... Silk Jin, wide, 
The diplomas of Licentiate in ‘Theology and Associate in 
Science, “Bitek stuf, faced Velvet, and bound Palatinate Parple 
silk, 


Batchelor of Science... 


Master of Science 


Hoods of University of London. 
Incorporated 1837. 


Degree Material Lin’g or Trim’g 

1c Bi Edge! ioside with Rus- 
Batchelor of Arts .., B'ck Silk orStuft “BF ome Wine 
Master of Arts Black Silk 


id Rasset Brown S'k 
Batchelor of Laws Ik. 
Doetor of Laws 
Batchelor of Medici 
Doctor of Medicine 
‘Master of Surj 
Batchelor of Music 
Doctor of Music 
Batchelor of Science 
Doetor of Science 
Doctor of Literature ... 


Black Silk 
Scarlet Cloth 
isck Silk 
ue Silk 
sue Silk 
B'ck Stuff or Si 


Lined Violet Silk. 
Lind White Wat'rd 
Lind White Wat'rd S'k 
Edged Gold Col'red S'k 
: Searle: Cloth ... Lined Gold Col'red S'k 
Scarlet Cloth ‘.. Lind Russet Brown S'k 


Silk and cloth Hoods of London Univereity same shape as 
Cambridge, sill and cloth Hoods respectively. Coloured edging 
‘of Hoods 2} inches wide, 


Pipes 


Hoods of St, David’s College, Lampeter. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter to confer B.A. 
or B.D. Degree. 


Material paingor Tein 
rim’ White Fur wit 

Batchelor of Arts... Black Stuff... fe cries: thereat, 

Batchelor of Divinity Black Silk’ .,, Lined Dark Puce Silk, 


St. Bees, Cumberland, Founded 1816, Theological 
College. 
Hood Black, lined Violet, 


Hoods of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Established 1591. 


Degree 


Degree Material Lin'g or Trim'g 
Batchelor of Aris... Black Stuff ... Trimmed White Fur, 
Master of Arte Black Silk 


nity Black Silk 
Doctor of Divinity ... Scarlet Cloth . 
Batchelor of Laws 
Doctor of Laws 


Linod Black Silk, 
Lined Black Silk, 


Doctor of Medicine .., Scarlet Cloth 
Batchelor of Science... Crimson Silk .,. Lined Blue &edged B’k 
Master of Science ... Crimson Silk ... ct) pie & edged 


Wi 
Batchelor of Music ... Blue Silk .. Trimmed White Far, 
Doctor of Music —_... Orimson Cloth .. pe White Silk, 
Batchelor of Engin'ring Green Silk Lined Black Silk. 
Doctor of Engineering Green Silk Lined White Silk, 


Queen's Ler 28 Founded 1850, absorbed 
ito Royal University, 1880. 


Hoods of tas Queen's University same as ‘Trinity College 
Dablin, 


Royal University of Ireland, Dublin. 
Hoods same as Trinity College, Dablin, 


CLERICAL ROBES AND SURPLICES 
Plate 34 and 35, 

On this Plate we give reduced diagrams 
of a few of the more ordinary styles of 
Clerical Robes, Surplices, &e. 

The Pulpit Robe is illustrated on Dia- 


grams 1, 2 and 3. ‘This differs somewhat 
from the ordinary gowns we have illus- 


| trated in that it has the yoke cut in one 


with the forepart, so that from * to O of 
the back, Diagram 1, is gathered into that 
part outlined by 8, 10 of Diagram 2. There 
is a revers turned back on the front of fore- 
part, as shown on diagram, as is most of 
the other details, such as the sleeve pitch, 
&e. It will, of course, be understood that 
Diagram 1 is only the half back. 

Diagram 3 shows the sleeve. The out- 
side is cut much fuller than the lining, and 
is turned up to meet it at the bottom, the 
surplus width being distributed in pleats. 
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The fulness of sleeve is kept on the top of 
the scye, and the back part of forepart 
which takes the place of the yoke is 
stiffened with buckram. 

This robe is mostly made from Black 
ribbed Silk. 


Chasuble. Diagram 4. 


This is the reduced pattern of the half of 
this vestment. It is made to put on over 
the head, and is quite open at the lower 
part, as from 27 to 44 or 50, It is made 
from different coloured Italian cloth, 
trimmed with a V cross (as indicated on 
the Diagram) on the back and front. The 
colours used are red for martyrs days, 
green for ordinary occasions, violet for 
penitential seasons, such as Lent, white for 
seasons of joy, such as Easter Sunday, 
black for season of mourning. 

It is said to be the principle vestment of 
the priest. In make it is exceedingly 
simple, and as the embroidery is merely 
laid on, there need be little difficulty in 
executing orders for this garment. A 
photo of this is given on Plate 35. 


Full Surplice. 


On Diagrams 5, 6, 7 and 8 we have a 
diagram of a Full Surplice. The front is 
outlined by the dot and dash line of Dia- 
gram 5, and the back by the solid line; the 
neck of this is drawn into a band, as illus- 
trated on Diagram 7, and which is usually 
made from 20 to 22 inches long. ‘This is 
a style which during recent years has 
become very popular, and is made from 
white linen. The gusset shown on Dia- 
gram 8 is used where the sleeve joins the 
body part at the sideseam. 

The style of sleeve shown on Dia. 6 is the 
one usually used with this, but either of the 
other types may be insested if preferred. 

There is a fulness about this Surplice 
which is preferred by some, and gives it 


: quite a different appearance to the 


| dwell on that phase ; it is, of course, under- f 


Plain Surplice 


Illustrated on Diagrams 9, 10 and 11. The 
solid outline of Diagram 9 shows the front, 
and the solid line the back of the body 
part, line O 42 representing the centre of 
both back and forepart. 

Diagrams 10 and 11 give the outline mail 
quantities of three styles of sleeve, it being 
a matter of taste which one is used. 

There is considerable variation in the 
matter of the length of Surplices used in 
the different churches. That worn in the 
High Church is long, in some cases long 
enough to cover the underelothing, and so 
dispense with the Cassock. Our diagrams 
are of a medium style, the adjustment of 
the length being a very simple matter 
which anyone may do by adding to or 
taking from the bottom. 

Many of the Clerical firms have special 
styles, but the chief variation is in the out- 
line of the sleeve at the bottom, and of 
these we give three examples. 


MUNICIPAL ROBES. 
Plate 36. 


On this Plate we give a selection of dia- 
grams illustrating how to cut Municipal 
Robes. ‘The various quantities are all 
marked for reproduction by the ordinary 
inchtape, or if for very large or small sizes, 
then use a graduated tape in harmony with 
the chest measure. 


Sheriff's Gown. Diagrams 14, 2, 3, and 4. 


This gown is made of scarlet superfine 
cloth, and trimmed with Fitz fur and black 
velvet, and lined with white glaze silk 
through the foreparts, yoke, and sleeves. 

Diagram 1 represents the half- back; 
Diagram 2 the forepart; Diagram 3 the 
yoke; and Diagram 4 the sleeve. 

The various marks on this indicate how 


it is put together, so that we need not ,! 
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Biretta, Cincture Stole, Sur plice Hord, su: pi 
Gr k. and Cassock. and Gassook. 


and Cassool 


iow Clerical Officiating Archbishop's 
Dress. Officiating Dress 


Chasuble. Cope. Dalmatio or 
Tuniele, 


Clerical Vestments and Robes. 


PLATE 35. 
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some towns the 


and trimmed with black twist fringe. 
appearance when finished is very much like 
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stood that the yoke is lined with buckram, 
so as to make it firm and stiff. The 


Mayor’s Robe 

Ts usually the same as this, only it is 
cut larger, so that the best plan to follow 
will be to cut it by a 40 graduated tape. 
Tt is also cut 2 inches wide down each 
front, so that it can be fastened with hooks 
and eyes if so desired. Cocked hats trimmed 
with gold are generally worn, though in 
usual silk hat suffices. 
White kid gloves. 


Councillor’s Robe. Diagrams 5, 6, 7, & 8, 


This is made from black Ottoman silk 
The 


a sailor collar behind, and there is a long 
roll in front. The sleeve is lined to a little 
below the armhole with black glaze silk. 
Diagram 1 is the back, but in connection’ 
with this we may say that some are made 
with double the width indicated in the 
back, or in other words, two widths of silk 
are used instead of one. It will be seen 
the back is partly joined to the shoulder of 
front, and partly fulled in to the curve of 
collar ; F of Diagram 8 being joined to F 
of Diagram 5, and W of Diagram 5, 7, and 
8 all going together. 
W, V, * of Dias. 7 and 8 are also joined 
together. Ordinary silk hats and white kid 
gloves are the usual accompaniments. 


Alderman’s Robe. 

This is practically the same as the 
Councillor's as far as material, cut, and 
make are concerned, the chief variation 
being a black silk velvet collar, and black 
silk velvet lining 10 inches wide down the 
front. There is also a piece of silk sewn 
on the sleeve head with twist fringe edging 
as indicated on Diagram 6. In other details 
the diagram is sufficiently explicit. Cocked 
or ordinary silk hat, and white kid gloves 


| 


Town Clerk’s Robe. 


This is indicated on Diagrams 9, 10, 11 
and 12. 

Tt is made from black Ottoman silk, 
trimmed with braid and tassels, with collar 
of black silk velvet, and lining down the 
front of the same material. The foreparts 
lined with Italian down to about the natural 
waist, and the sleeve is lined with the 
same material to just below the opening 
for the arm. ‘The braiding of this gown is 
sometimes a little difficult, but the diagram 
will give a good idea of how it appears 
when finished. ‘The braid is of special 
pattern, 2 inches wide, with a velvet stripe 
@ wide on it. The ends of this are turned 
in and pointed, and on these ends small 
twist tassels are placed, A slit some 17 or 
18 inches deep is left up the centre of the 
back, and the braid is put down each side 
of this and is also carried round the bottom. 
Che various parts are joined together in the 
same way as the Councillor’s or Alderman’s, 
the shape of the two being very similar, 
the difference in the width of the back is 
quite optional according to the fulness 
desired. 


Other Municipal Robes. 


The Sword-Bearer’s Robe is the same 
shape as the Town Clerk’s, and is trimmed 
in the same way, but instead of being made 
with silk, the material used is a very light 
claret livery superfine, the upper portion of 
the sleeve and forepart being lined with 
Italian cloth. ‘This official wears a heavy 
bearskin fur hat. 

The Mace-Bearers Robe is very similar 
in shape to the above, the sleeves being a 
kind of combination of the upper part of 
the Mayor's sleeve with the lower part of 
the Councillor’s. It is made from black 
superfine. A cocked hat trimmed with 
gold is the accompanying head-gear neces- 
sary to complete the outfit. 


; complete the outfit. 
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“a 


BAPTISMAL ROBE, &. 


F 82 
Diagrams 1, 2 and 3. Plate 37. 


This garment is simply loose-fitting, to 
go over the other clothing, and is used for 
Baptismal purposes in the Baptist Church. 
It is usually made from heavy Russell cord, 
and takes about ten yards of material. The 
yoke is cut by taking a back and forepart 
of any garment of the same size as the 
wearer, and making it about 6 inches deep, 
and on to this is fulled the back and front, 
as Diagram 1, the back and front being 
both cut alike, and are really only widths 
of material with a hollowing out of 2 inches 
for the armhole. Tabs are put on at the 
waist to pass a belt through, which is the 
only thing that fastens it together below 
the yoke, a small breast pocket is put at 
the juncture of the yoke for the wearer to 
carry a pocket handkerchief. 

The sleeve is cut full and gathered into 
a cuff. Diagram 2 represents the half 
sleeve. Lead weights are put at equal 
distances round the bottom to keep it in 
its proper place. 


Cassock. Diagrams 5 and 6. 


This garment is worn by many sections 
of the Church, vergers, choristers, clergy- 
men, &c. It is usually made from Russell 
cord or alpaca, though sometimes silk is 
used for this purpose. It is really a kind 
of long, easy fitting Lounge, with pleats at 
side and back, so that in cutting this our 
readers will find it necessary to use a 
graduated tape of the same size as the 
chest measure, and mark the various quan- 
tities by it. It is lined down to the hips so 
as to cover the tacking of the pleats, and 
the stay of the pocket, which is placed in 
the pleats at side. 

A hole is also left in pleats at the side to 
allow the wearer to get at his under pockets 
ho if necessary. A ticket pocket is placed in 
IX\_the right forepart. The buttons are placed 


| 


aegis 


very close together down the front, but 
below the waist only every other one is 
made to fasten. . 

Amongst the High Church party Cassocks 
made with sidebodies after the style of the 
Paletot are very popular, the pleats being 
arranged at sides as usual. Amongst the 
Catholic clery a short shoulder cape is 
added, about 14 or 15 inches deep. The 
sleeves are capped at the top, and gauntlet 
cuffs are also added. The Presbyterian 
clergy wear a Cassock that only reaches to 
about the knees, and is finished D.B. 

Cinctures or cords and tassels are worn 
round the waist to draw it close to the 
figure, but this is not necessarily a part of 
the Cassock, indeed they are seldom worn 
by choristers other than the clergy. These 
garments are known under the name of 
* Soutane,” but the same style is intended 
whether it be called Soutane or Cassock. 

In cutting Cassocks one of the most 
important features to be observed is to 
avoid getting the neck too large, and 
another is to get it long enough to cover 
the under garments. 


Solicitor’s Robe, Dias. 7, 8, 9. 


A solicitor often wears the same style of 
robe as the B.A., with the sleeve caught up 
in front with pleats, but the distinctive 
robe for barristers and Queen's counsels is 
that shown on Diagrams 7, 8,9 and 10. 
The barristers’ is made from bombazaine or 
black Russel cord, and the Queen’s counsel 
from silk. Diagram 7 shows the back part 
of what is gathered into the yoke at X A, 
whilst A B is joined to the shoulder of 
forepart. ACD of the yoke is joined to 
A CD of the forepart at gorge, and this 
keeps it back and forms a turn. 

The body is finished as described for the 
town clerk's robe, which, as will be seen, 
is a very similar style of robe in general 
outline. 


weer 
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Judge's Robe. Dias. 14, 12, 13 and 14. 


This is little more than a long Sac over- 
coat with a train arranged behind. It is 
made to fasten down the front, and is 
finished close at the neck. A cape is 
generally worn, extending to about the 
elbows, and the sleeves are made full and 
wide. The front edge, the cuff, and the 
edge of the cape is finished with ermine 
fur trimming, the details of which are 
shown on the accompanying figure. Dia- 
grams 11 and 12, as will be seen, are not 
full length, but this can easily be made up 
to harmonise with each wearer’s require- 
ments. A black silk sash is sometimes 
worn round the waist. 

The robe itself is made from scarlet 
superfine. 


* 


We have endeayoured in this part to 
give a general idea of this special branch 
of our trade, and though the majority of 
those who wear these garments will prefer 
to go to those firms who make such gar- 
ments a speciality, yet we feel certain a 
knowledge of how to cut and make up 
these garments will prove useful, and will 
enable them to supply these garments for 
those occasions when fancy styles of dress 
are in demand. 

Should any of our readers prefer to 
procure a full size pattern of any of these, 
they can do so by sending 1/8 to the T'ailor 
and Cutter Office, 93 and 94, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Once again we have to express the hope 
that the information here supplied may be 
of real utility, and that our readers will be 


To our faults a little blind, 
To our virtues ever kind. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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TROUSER CUTTING. 


Part Three 


OF THE 


Cutter’s Practical Guide to Cutting = kinds of Garments. 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS. 


This work was originally awarded the Firat Prize of £10, by the Adjndicatora prpeintes by the National Federation 


uf Foreman Tailors, and is without doubt the most comprehensive work on the 


iene and Art of Trousers Ontting 


extant, going as it does very minutely into the details of every kind of Trousers worn, as well as treating in a most ex- 
haustive manner of the cause and remedy of all kinds of defects to be met with in Trousers, which can be gathered from the 


Index of the Subjects Treated. 


Inrnopvetiow: 

Principles which govern the fit of 
trousers, 

Position of legs in relation to body. 

Fork quantity. 

Diameter of circle 
locyxial quantity. 

Beatangs. 

Distribution of width of legs. 

‘Amount of ease required in seat, 

‘The system. 

‘Taking out the dress. 

Reasons for taking out instead of 
adding do. 

Advantages and disadvantages of a 
forward or receding front. 

Which style will best suit the different 
classes of customers 

Cutters opinions on above in its relation 
to corpulency. 

Tue Necessary Cxanoxs— 

Jorpulent figure, 

Slender waist. 

Erect. 

Stooping, 

Bow legs and knock knees. 

Riding trousers. 

Easy, open cut, or semi-riding trousers. 

The necessity of finding out what style 
customers want. 

Unequal sided. 

‘Wooden leg or legs, 

Whole falls. 

Fly fronts. 

Position of top or brace buttons, 

Extract from Mr. Shaw’s letter on above, 

French bearers. 

Split falls, 

Frog pockets, 

Rule. 

Position of loops. 

Sross pockets. 

Instructions how to cut bearer, 

Side pockets. 

Cash or watch pockets, 

Hip or pistol. 

Other details. 

“Jack Tar” trousers. 

Trousers with a stripe down side. 

Peg tops. 


Pyjama, or sleeping trousers. 
Variations in shape at bottom. 
Position of strap buttons. 
Very small bottoms. 
Beli bottoms. 
Faced do , stay tape at heel, &. 
Racing shorts and school knickers. 
Gycling breeches, 
Principal features of ditto, 
Dress breeches. 
Remarks on footmen’s breeches. 
Gents' riding breeches. 
Remarks on special features in ditto. 
Coachmen and grooms’ breeclies. 
Enickerbockers. 
» ‘breeches, 

Livery gaiters. 
Number of buttons on ditto. 
Another form of legging. 
Spats. 
Gents’ leggings. 
Adaptation of system toladies’ garments. 
How to measure for ditto. 
Material generally used for ditto. 
Ladies’ trousers. 

» — gaiters. 


1B 

Mr. tt on shrinking. 

Other details in aking 

All the defects met with in trousers 
enumerated. 

Chances of success. 

Remarks on misfits in general. 

Necessity of making alterations effectual, 

A range 

A bit of my own experience. 

Necessity of considering all complaints. 

Carelessness, 

Cheoking the finished garment. 

Suggestions as to the application of the 
remedies and methods of altering the 
made-up garment. 

Too short in legs, 


‘Too large in seat and waist. 
» small 4, 
3 short in body. 


‘Too high in body. 
Inability to stoop; dragging on braces 
behin 


id. 
Horseshoe folds oe. 
Extract from “The Art of Trying On.” 


Creases from fork to sidesoam. 

” fs Jmee when seated 
Bagging at knee after little wear. 
Rising from bottom when seated. 
Dragging from thigh to knee when leg 

raised. 
Loose material in lap when seated. 
Bulging of sideseams at thigh. 
Standing away at heel. 
Loose material at back of waist. 
Loo tight at front of waist, though large 
to measure. 
‘Too large at top of fly. 
Perpendicular fold down trousers from 


D. 

‘Twisting of right sideseam. 

Horseshoe folds below calf when seated 

‘Too full at back of thighs. 

Greases at back of thighs. 

Pressure at back of legs when walking, 

Fullness in front of shins. 

Dress cut off wrong side. 

Dragging over outer edge of fly. 

Splitting across seat. 

Fullness at bottom of fly. 

Upturn at bottom showing through 
very distinctly. 

Pocket mouth gaping. 

Tack of fly too far from crutch. 

Swinging at bottom. 

Sideseam coming too far oer the boot. 

One leg longer than the other. 

Diagonal creases from below kneo to 


bottom, 

Fold on left side from tack to sideseam 

Fallness below knee in front. 

Dress showing too prominently. 

Loose cloth at back of knee. 

Trousers out the wrong way of the 
wool. 

‘Trousers cutting between the legs, 

The stripe of material out of porpen- 
dicular. 

Conclusion. 


From those who have put this system to the practical test we have received a large number of the most flattering testi 
monials which give us every confidence in recommending it to all who require a thoroughly reliable Trouser System 


which can be readily adapted to meet the requirements of the most fastidious, 


which have been proved correct by hundreds of Oatters in daily practice, 


it being based on scientific principles, 
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Aigulette (Appendix) 
Badge on the arm 
Baron Ward once a Livery servant 
Buttons, special features of, &e 
» number required for various 
garments 
Breeches System 
Butler's Dress Coat, Vest and Trousers 
Baron Rothschild’s Huntsman 
Beadle Lord Mayor's 
Bilston Bearers 
British Consul’s Dress 
Cockade, how to put on a hat 
Coachman’s Riding Trousers 
is Breeches 
4 Vests 
a Sleeve Vests 
) Frock Coat 
i Morning Coat 
: State Livery 
Continuations 
Collars 
Cuffs for Livery 
Coat System 
Court Dress, Unofficial 
Capes, Three-quarter Circle 
Consul-General’s Dress 


Delicate Question, A 
Details of finish in Footman’s Coatee 
Details of finish in Groom's Frock 
9 »,. Butler's Dress Coat 
Details of finish in Page's Jacket, 
Coachman’s Overcoat 
Footman's Overcoat 
Groom's Overcoat 
: » Court Dress 
” » State Livery 
Edges of Livery garments, how finished 
Employers charging tailors with dis- 
honesty 
Embroidery on Court Dress 
ff » State or Full 
Dress Livery 
Economy Lays 
Fine of £1,000 for allowing men to wear 
Lavery 


A new Practical Work for the production of British Liveries is quit 
Work contains Systems and full detailed instractions for the production of all the Liveries now worn ; each 
accompanied by beautifully illustrated Plates of Diagrams. 


New Work. 


BRITISH LIVERIES, 


4 all their Yarieties, including Seurt Dress. 


RPart Four 


OF THE 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS. 


A LIST OF CONTENTS: 


Guide for details, The best 
Gaiters 
Groom's woe 


» Vests 
Ove 


” rercoat 

». Stable Suit 
Gamekeeper’s Coat 
Hats for Livery 
Hints on making Plush Breeches 

” » Breeches 
Sleeve Vests and Vests 
Groom's Frock 
Huntsman’s Frock 
Gamekeeper’s Coat 
i. "Livery Overcoat 
Huntsman's Frock 
Groom’s Stable Jacket 
How to make Macintosh 
Knees of Breeches, how made up 
Livery, definition of 

origin of 

worn by retainers 

Licenses necessary to keep liveried 
servants 
Licenses granted by Queen Mary 
” » .» Elizabeth 
Licenses abolished in the reign of 
Charles I. 

Livery servant becoming wealthy 
Livery Companies of London 
Livery, when supplied 


Leggings 

Length of Coachman's Frock 

Merchant Taylors’ Company's Coat-of- 
arms 

Materials used for livery garments 

Mourning, rales for 

Measures required for Breeches 


Cutters’ Practical Guide to Cutting kinds of Garments. 


ite as important as a New Plate of Liveries. This 


rment being 


‘As conveying the best possible idea of this work we give here 


Materials used for Unofficial Court Dress 
Macintoshes 

Measures and how to take them 
Overcoats for Livery and how to cut them 
Official Court Costume 

Poets and livery 

Plush Breeches, how cut 

Position of Pockets in Vests 

Page's Jacket 

Postillion’s Jacket 

Prices charged for Court Dress 

Piping the sideseam of Trousers 
Position of brace and strap buttons 
Proportion of various measures to breast 
Piping on the edge of Coachman’s Frock 
Price list of sundries 


Rules for the selection of colours 
Removing dirt stains from Overcoats 


Special features of Livery Garments 
Silver lace on hats 
Sleeve Vests 
Skirt Eyam 
Sword Flaps 
Side edges 
Stable Clothes for Coachmen 
System for Morning Coat 
» Lounge 
» all kinds of Sleeves 

State Liver, 
Semi-state Livery 
Sac Overcoat 
Split Falls 
Scale of Measures 
‘Trouser System 
‘Trousers and Breeches for Court Dress 
Vests, no-collar and Roll-collar 

». for State Dress 
Various classes of Court Costume 
Varieties of Livery Full Dress 
Variations at the sideseam of Vests 
Workmanship, special features of Livery 

Garments 
Wigs for Coachmen 
Whole Falls 
Windsor Uniform 


RTT TYPES TETTTTE 
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THE CUTTERS’ PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO GUTTING OVERGOATS, 
Civilian, Clerical, Military, Naval, Livery, &., 
Being Part Five 
Of “The Cutters’ Practical Guide to the Cutting of all kinds of Garments.” 


. AAA MAAAAAAAARAAA corner 


PRICE, TEN SHILLINGS. 


AAAI AAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAR 


We have much pleasure in announcing this work, which has been in preparation for some time, 

On previous occasions we have published works embracing Gentlemen's Overcoats; but as time 

passes on we find these get out of fashion, and out of date. New styles and new methods of pro- 

ducing these styles are introduced, necessitating a new work, embodying all the latest ideas both in styles 

and methods of production. This we now introduce to our readers in the form of Part Five of “ The 

Cutter’s Practical Guide.” Our readers will best understand the scopeand thoroughness of this work 
by the following 


SYLLABUS OF CONTENTS: 


IyrRopvorron. ‘The Albert Overcoat. Military Overcoats, 
enacting ‘Dirt Meannree, F (Wise system 9 sibe:sktek a Meellngels Various Styles of Military Overconte. 
‘Advantages of the Breast Measure Bystem, ‘The Paddook Goat. Naval Great Coat 
ho requirements of an Overeont, ‘ 5 
oa whieh Details of making ; general remarks, How to oat with Official Regulations. Other 
¢ System. The Paletot. varieties, 
Bi tion—Points of length. ‘ 
Berend on Points of width. Practical dotails. Footman’s Livery Overcoat. 
Third ae Poise for ea edt . Gents’ Ulster. How to out, with all practical details. 
‘ourth do. wught completed, ; A 
a General features ; the hood ; the collar. davealla Ofasgasueney, 
ive mh Geis = eles ve loom cote i : bere me en In different styles; how to cut and make, 
ho Trimming. stem for cutting, with full particulars o " 
Manipulating the seams, Te different styles and features, he i Youth's Overcoats. 
Working up the fronts. 
Putting in the pookets. ‘The Scarboro’ Sleeveless Ulster and Cape. __ ROONOMICAL LAYS, 
Sewing in the sleoves, Showing how Chesterfield, and Chester with 
Bhs Gollan ee ‘The Coaching Overcoat. PE Messy bed nde abies hae 
Peak teenies Detailed instructions as to cutting, making, &o, amen 
OYERCOATS in their various styles. 
it fs Se The Inverness, New Style. OYEROOMMHOXBLTING, 
Fly. front Ohépiers ee ‘The leading fonturos; tho system ; the f Tho Seamless Chest 
| The leading features ; the system; the foi jeamless Chester. 
D.B. Chester with whole back. part; the wing; hints on makiog, Inver- 
Features of style. ‘ness with sleeves. ‘The Four-in-hand. 
Covert Goat. Full details of there garments accompany th 
Special features; hints on making; practical Old Style of Inverness. illustrated diagrams. a ed 
details; waterproofing, &c. Practical method of cutting an Inverness, 
Chester from a Lounge. 
Chesterfield for Corpulent Figure. Fur lined Overcoat. Sholeting Wi i ChintacEllA sanyo oni cen 
Disproportion at waist ; variations in cutting, | tails as to outting; fur linings, do. a Lounge, 


This Syllabus of Contents will be sufficient to show the thoroughly complete and exhaustive nature 


of the work. We consider such a work an acquisition, to every cutter, even those of years of experience 
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THE COTTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE, 


Part VI., Dealing with 


THE CUTTING AND MAKING OF 


All Kinds of Ladies’ Tailor-Made Garments, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Anatom: : 
Gompariion of Male and Female Figures 
Anatomical proportions 

‘Phe highest ideals of proportion 

The eight edge theory & 
Measurements of the Venus de Medici 
“Phe principles which govern fit 

Height and size of neok 

iLooation and size of soye . 
‘Provision for prominence and depressions 
Provision for muscular development 

Art in relation to Li Garments 
Fashion Designing 

ILaw of Beauty 

‘Colour 

Prismatic Colours 

‘Application of Colour to Tailorin, 

‘Use of contrast and analogy in colour 
Neutral shades 

‘Sentiment of colour 

Form and Pattern 

Lines and Curves 


Law of Ornamentation 
Monsuring and taking the order 
Use of Fashion Plate 
‘The Order Book 
Hints on Measuring 
Our method of Measuring 
Measuring for skirts and trousers 
Boale of Proportionate Measures 
The Draft to Measure 
Operations One and ‘wo 
‘Third Operation 
Fourth Operation—the Sweeps, &0. 
Fifth aud Sixth Operations 
"The Completed Dratt 
‘The Sleeve System 
Costume Bodices 
Position of Seams 
Hints on makin, 
Bodice from Checked Materials without 
‘seams 

Hinte on Making Cheoked Bodioe 
Norfolk Jacket 
‘The arrangement of pleats 

i Norfolk Jackets 


Jacket Bystem 
Hints on Making Jackets 
Braided Jackets 

D.B. Close-Fitting Jacket 


Open-Fronted Jackets 
Crossover Jacket 
Loose-Fronted Jacket 
‘Whole-Baok Sxoque Jacket 
EF, and D.B, Jacket 

D,B. Jacket Fancy Lapel 
Hints on Making, 
Ladies’ Morning Coat 

D.B. Skirted Jacket 

8.B. Newmarket 


Copes 

Halt-irole Cape System 
‘Three-quarter Cape Bystem 
Pantoen Collar Syatem 

Gapes from Jacket Patterns 
Hints on Making Capes 
Fashionable Capes 

Capolets for Costumes 

Hoods of various styles 

Lindion’ Ulster 

8.8. Ulster System 

Ladies’ Zouave Jacket 

Roll Collar System 

Costume Jacket and Vest 
Ladies’ Riding Habit—Old Style 
Hints on Making Habit 

New Style of Habit 

Fashionable Materials for Habits 
Popular Style of Riding Habit 
‘Trying-on Equertrienne Garmenta 
Newmarket Riding Habit 
‘Wost-End Riding Coat 

Covert Coats, wo. : 
Riding Habits for Girls 

Hints on Making Uleter 

D.B, Ulster System 

DB, Loone-fronted Ulster 

Now style of Driving Cape with Bell sleeve 
Varicties of Ladies’ Ulators 
Crossover Front 

Variations in the Back 
Newmarket Ulster 

Russian Circular Cloak 

Hints on Making Russian Cloaks 
Dolmana, 0. 

Yoked Cloaks 

Ciroular Cloaka 

Ladies’ Inverness 

Inverness Wing 

New style of Ladies’ Mantie 
Bleoves 

Tacket Sleeve 

‘The Ulster Sleeve 

‘Ladies’ Bodice Sleeve 

{ Putfed Sleeve Heads 


Sleeve for large-size Bodice 
Hints on Mating Sleeve 
‘Lhe Sleeve Problem 

ido and Narrow Backa 
Variations in Style 
Log of Mutton Sleeve 
Defoot in the fitting of Sleeves 
Creases aoross top of F rear 
Greases in forearm and elbow 
Loose material at the top of hindarm 
Very full sleeve heads 
Football sleeves 
Bishop Sleeves 
Ladies’ Vests 
8.B. No.Collar vost 


By ” 
D.B. vost with lapel sewn on 
Step Roll Collar veot 
Stand Collar System 
Vall, ” 
Hints on making veste 
Ladies’ skirts 
‘The West-End ‘Trains 
Cutting ‘Trains from the Cloth 
‘Trying-on Trains 
New Safety Trains 
Especial Features of New Safety ‘Train 
Hints on Making Safoty Trains 
“0.P.G.” Riding Train System 
Shaped Skirt Band 
ing Skirts 

Cyoling Skirt System 

ints on Making Cyoling Skirts 
"The Divided Skirt 
Costume Skirta 
Gored Costume Skirts 
Ladies’ Trousers 
System for ditto 
Hints on Making 
Breeohee Bystem 

ing 

Gator 
Ladies’ Blouses 
Marlow Skirt 
Sailor Collar 
Combination Undergarmenvs 
Collars of various kinds 
A Practical Explanation of Making 
Defects and Remedies—numerous illus. 

trations 
Swiss Belts 
Dovetail Sacks 
How to take the Pattorn of an Old Garmend 
Grading 
Conclusion 


PRICE TEN SHILLINGS. 
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THE CUTTER'S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


ECONOMICAL CUTTING. 


All kinds of Tailor-Made Garmente. 


INCLUDING A NUMBER OF LADIES GARMENTS. 


‘Out Standard Work on this aubject having become somewhat ont of date, it was not re 
printed when last sold out. The domand, however, contiomed, and now, after the anavoidable 
delays in the getup of eo gignntic an undertaking 

he pattoras used cing those prodaced “by tho , 
Lays can bo eusily, adapted t9 thoso out by any othor system, ‘The scope and consequent value 
cof the Work will be best shown by the following 


INDEX OF CONTENTS, ~ 
Which hows the quantity of wnterial used foreach gavivent, 


Standard}Price 15/-. 


Standard Price 


CUTTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE CUTTING AND MAKING ALL KINDS OF = 


LOUNGES, REEFERS, PATROL JACKETS, ROBES, 
SURPLICES, GOWNS, HOODS, &c. 


BRING PART Ix OF THE “C.P.G.” 


Profusely Illustrated with "Full Page Drawings and Diagrams, describing in detail how to Out 
and Make every Kind of Lounge and similar Garments. 


Full Explanation of the System, How to take the Order. How to Measure. How to Draft by Direct or Breast 
Measure. ‘The Body System. The Sleeve System. The Oollar System. The New Lounge, Reefer, Square Fronted 
Lounge, Corpulent Lounge, Dress Lounge, Norfolk Jacket, Shooting Jacket, Oycling Jacket, Golfing Jacket, Oricket 
and Lawn 'fennis Jacket, Patch Pocket Lounge. Patrol Jackets for Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry and Engineers. 
New Serge Patrols for Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry and Engineers. Highland Dress. Clerical Lounges. Livery 
Lounges. Pantry Jackets, Naval Lounges. Dressing Jackets. Pyjamas. University Robes and Gowns. Legal 
Robes. Hoods for different Universities. Novel Styles of Lounges. Seamless Lounges. Working Men’s Lounges, 
Talma Lounges. ‘Together with a Special Ohapter of How to Oure Falness at the top of Sideseam. This is one of 
the most useful and practical parts of this Work we have published. It deals with every-day garments, shows how 
to achieve success and remedy failures. It also oiled sad Toe a large number of Special Garments never 
before dealt with. 


— Undoubtedly the Best Work on Lounges ever Published. — 


PRICE TEN*SHILLINGS. 
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NOW IN PREPARATION. Price 7/6. NOW IN PREPARATION. 


PARRY YEN OF THE 


CUTTERS’ PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE CUTTING ALL KINDS OF 


VESTS & SIMILAR GARMENTS. 


SYLLABUS OF CONTENTS. 


Taking the Order. The Measures and how to take them. The System described and illustrated in detail. The 

System in concise form. No-collar Vests, ‘“ Horseshoe” Fronts. §.B. Dress Vest, Step Roll Collar. Roll Collar 

Vest to button high and low. Double-breasted Vests with Roll Collar, or Roll and Siep Collar. Ditto, no-collar 

Olerical Vests. Stand Collar ditto, Oassock Vest. Dress Vest. Court Dress Vest. Military Vest. Livery Full 

Dress Vest. Oummerbunds, Sleeve Vests. Disproportion, Corpulency and Thin Waists, Erect, Stooping, High 
Shoulders. Long Necks. Working Men’s, &c. 


A COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE TO VEST CUTTING & MAKING. 


revive) 


FURTHER PARTICULARS WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED IN THE ‘TAILOR AND CUTTER.” 


COMPLETE LIsT 


OF THE 

D. 
Part 1.—Juveniles ... 0 15 fo) 
” 11,—Bodycoats 010 0 
»  lll—Trousers ... 010 0 
»  1lV.—Liveries 010 0 
»  V.—Overcoats.. 010 0 
»  Vi—tLadies’ Gamarits 010 0 
», MVil—Remedy of Defects in Fit, &o. Or), *6 
» VillL—Economical Cutting 015 0 
»  'X—Lounges, Reefers, Robes, Gowns, &c. 010 0 
»  X—Vests and Similar Garments.. o7 6 


The above Ten Parts, Handsomely Bound in Three 
Volumes, SSB. 
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Standard Price 3/6. 


TRIMMER'S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE CUTTING BOARD. 


In this Guide the Trimmer's various duties are fully explained, and 
copious hints given on the special features of very ncatly every gar- 
ment a tailor is called upon to make. So wide is the soope of this 
Guide, that the space at our disposal here will not permit us to give 
detiil-d syllabus. Sections are devoted to the following :— 


‘TRIMMING PRINCIPLES BUSINESS PRINCIPLES, 
How To MEASURE FOR EVERY KIND OF GARMENT INCLUDING 
LADIES, GENERAL HINTS ON TRYING ON, 


‘The Order Book, Stock Keeping, and many other things, including « 
‘Trouser System, After all this comes the work proper. 


INDBX. 


Lounges, Norfolk Jackets, Dress Jackets, Footman's Pantry Jacket 
Patrol Jackets, Smoking Jackets, Flannel Shirts, Chesterfields, 
Inverness Capes, The Searborough, Livery Overooats, Police Overcoats 
Military Overcoats, Naval Overcoats, Dressing Gown, Morning Co 
Shooting Coat, Dress Coat, Footman’s Coatee, Frock Coat, 
Frock, Groom's Frock, Police Tanics, Fireman's Tunic, Mi 
Military Tunic, Clerical Frock, Clerical Cassock, Naval and Military 
jarmente, Ladies’ Costume, Riding Habit and Train, Costume Skirt, 
Jackets, Uletore,“Dolmans, Ladies’ Breeches, Trousers,-dc, Gent 
Vests, $,B, and D.B, Washing Vests, Dress Vests, Livery Ves 
Trousers, Fly #ronte, Whole Fail, Working Men's ‘Trousers, Gente’ 
Breeches, Livery Breeches, Dress Breeches, Cycling Breeches 
(Knickers, Breeches, Leggings, Gaiters, Spats, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, 


THE CUTTER'S 


CYCLOPADIA OF ALTERATIONS. 


‘This Catter's Guide has been specially prepared as a book of 
eference for those who uso the Tailor and Cutter Model Patterns 
and shows how these may be adapted to every form of dispropro- 
tionato figure, each adaptation being accompanied with a diagram 
‘Tho following syllabus will give some idea of tho scope of this Gaide: 

How to alter for long necks, Sloping or square shoulders, Stooping 
figures, Hrect figures, Small waisted figures. Large waisted figaros, 
Large and small shoulders, Prominent blades, Coat loose at brake 
of waist, Tooseness at back and sides of forepart, Wold acig top 
of back, Creases down the front shoulder. ‘Dightness at top button, 
Looseness round neck and at top button, ‘Three seamors and other 
conte, Croases across top of sideseam, Collar standing away from 
nook, ‘Tightness at lower button Largo hips, Prominont and flat 
reais, Sleove creasing scross top of arm. ‘To obtain working man’s 
or easy fitting sleeve, Care a hang backward sieve, Prevent the 
forea’m seam coming too forward at hand, Vest too short in the 
bask, Vest kicking forward at front of waist. Vest loose at back 
soye ‘Trousers: ‘To clear away :oose oloth out of the lap. Creases at 
back of thighs, Catching on the knoo, and at back of soat in getting 
upstaire, Ladies’ Garments: To clear away oreases across side. To 
clear aiay creases across front, ‘To clear away creases across tho 
sidebody, For fnll breasts. For puffed sleeve heads, A tight- 
fitting lady's sleeve. &a, do. 


Standard Price 3/6. 


CUTTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE USE OF MODEL PATTERNS 


FOR DISPROPORTIONATE FIGURES 


As well as showing how they may be used to 
produce Unusual Garments, 


This will be found one of the most useful works over published, as 
it illustrates by carefully arranged diagrams the alteration required 
for almost every kind of abnormality met with. It is a companion 
work to the “Ontter’s Album” and “Trimmer's Practical Guide," by 
the same author, giving just such information on difficult subjects 
which was nottres e1 in either of these works, ‘The unusual garments 
are fully dealt with, and its value may be better appreciated when we 

te that it fo-ma's complate work of reference to all kinds of gar- 
ments, Besides dea'ing fully with all the current fashionable styles 
of gent's garments, it embraces Livery, Military, Naval and Clerical 
dress, Police and Firemen's Uniforms, ‘l'rousera ‘variations, together 
with s vast amount of information almost inoredible in such a com- 
pact little volume, 


ot 


INDEX. 


‘Aim of the work, Veriety of garments treated of, What is a Block 
Pattern, How to procure reliable B.ock Pattern, ‘ne peculiarities of 
varios sizes Poouliarities of form arising from occupation, Advantages 
of cutting by Blook Patterns, Their use in the case of puzzling altera- 
tions, The first knowledge neo.ssary, The ideal figure, A good plan of 
notin abnormalities, How to apply ditect ssestures to Block Pattern 
cntting, ‘Iwo extreme methods, Alterations not always caused by 
jofective Models, The mi-fit fever, Strange coincidences, 
MoDELS—ReducedModels of Body-coat, Skirt, Sleeves, and Trousers 
How to make Graduated Tapes, &o., &0. 
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Standard Price 5)-. 


THE POCKET EDITION 


OF THE 


CUTTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


To the Cutting all kinds of Garments. 


INTRODUCTION. — TROUSERS. — Wide Legs, Bell-bottoms,, 
Narrow legs, French bearers, Whole falls, Split falls, Corpulenoy,, 
‘Advanced fronts, Receding fronts, 
OYOLING.—Knickers, Breeches, Gent's Riding do. Contin’tions,, 
Vuists.—Tho System, 8.B, No collar, Step collar, Double breasty. 
LEGGINGS—For farmers, For Gents, 
GarrERs—For Coachmen, for Bisho} 
CoATs—Morning Coat, Hints on making, Sleeve aystem, Roll! 
collar Dress coat, Step roll Dress coat, Working-men's Morning; 
coat, D.B, Frock, Whole back Lounge, ‘Three seam Lounge, Nor 
folk’ Jacket, Yoked ani Skirted Norfo'k, D.B, Reefer, Drom 
Lounge, Ohesterfields, Fy-front and D.B,, Whole back D.B’ Over- 
cont, Corpulent Chesterfield, 8,B, Ulster,’ Hood and Cape Collar, 
Two styles of Capes, Prossian collar, Monk's hood, DB Frock 
Overcoat, Fly-front’ Paletot, Fly-front Paddock, Covert coat 
Now style Invernes 
LrvenyY—Coatee, Coachman’s Frock, Overooat, Hunts, Prook 
5 


uate Livery, 4 
#, unio, Shell Jacket, 

NAVAL—Full dress cuffs, Mall dross, Undress tail coat, Frocks 

Yourns—Hton jacket, 

JUVENILE—Loxinge suit, Sailor suit, Jack Tar, 

LADIES—Olose-fitting jacket, Jacket, Vest and football sleeves, 
Bodice, Costume skirt, New style of Mantlo, Three styles of Ca 
Fashionable Overgarment, Two styles of ‘jacket, Shaped sl 
band, Foundation skirt, Wost End train, Newmarket habit Plain 
habit, Safety train, &o,, &o, 
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HE TAILOR AND CUTTER 


RELIABLE MODEL PATTERNS 


OF GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS. 


NAME. SIZE, 
COATS. BREAST. 
Livery Frock 32 to 44 
Livery Box ” ” 
Footman’s Coatee ” ” 
Clerical Frock by oe 
Military Tunic ” ” 
Patrol Jacket ree) 
Firemen’s Tunic 34 to 46 
Police Tunic — 36 to 48 
Dress Coat, step col. | 82 to 44 
Dress Coat, roll col. | 5» ” 
Dress Lounge ” ” 
Lounge 31 to 44 
Lounge, — working 
men’s ... see [82 to 44 
Lounge,square shoul- 
ders fo rr a3; 
Morning Coats 31 to 44 
Morning Coats, work- 
ing men’s 32 to 44 
Morning Coat, square 
shoulders 7 aa 
Shooting Coats ... | ,, 5 
D.B. Reefers Ki is 
Frock Coats 81 to 44 
Norfolk Jackets .... | 32 to 44 
§.B. Chesters B1 to 44 
D.B. Chesters 32 to 44 
S.B. Ulsters A A 
D.B. Ulsters LE 5 
Paddock’... % on 


BACH. 
10d. 


PRICES. 


SET OF 
%, 4/3 


7, 4/3 


7, 4/3 | 


” 


14, 7/6 
7, 4/8 


14, 7/6 


7, 4/3 


14, 7/6 
7, 4/3 
14, 7/6 
7, 4/3 


7, 5/3 


7, 6/3 
7, 6/3 


NAME. 


Paletots ... 
Alberts ... 


Invernesses 


Scarboro’ 


TROUSERS. 
West End Trousers 


tity Trousers 

City Reliable 

“9,000” ‘Trousers 

Working Men’s W.F'.| 

Bell Bottom Tr’sers 
VESTS. 

Step Collar Vests 

No Collar Vests... 


| Jockey Vests 


D.B. Vests 
Dress Vests 
Clerical Vests 
Cassock Vests ... 


BREECHES. 
Farmer’s Breeches 
Livery Breeches 
Baggy Breeches 
Knicker Breeches 


LEGGINGS. 
Farmer’s Leggings 
Gent's Leggings 
Livery Leggings 


SIZES. 


BREAST. 


31 to 44 
32 to 44 


SEAT. 
26 to 52 
32 to 44 


| 82 to 42 


32 to 44 


| BREAST. 
82 to 44| 


SEAT. 
32 to 44 


” ” 
32 to 44 
34 to 42 


5 sizes 


PRICES. 
EACH, SET OF 
1/- 14, 10/6 
1/- 7, 8/8 
10d. 14, 7/6 
een 5/8 
1/- 10, 6/6 
10d. 7, 4/8 
10d. 7, 4/8 
10d. 7, 4/3 
bd. 7, 2/8 
10d. 7, 4/3 
” 14, 7/6 
fs 5, 3/6 
6d. 5, 2/- 
” 38, 1/3 
” 5, 2/- 
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ee 


THE 


RELIABL 


OF 


TAILOR AND CUTTER 


MODEL PATTERNS 


LADIES’ GARMENTS. 


NAME. SIZE. PRICES. NAME. SIZES. PRICES. 
BREAST. | EACH. SET OF | BREAST. | EACH, SET OF 
Ladies’ D.B. Reefer |28 to 40) 10d. —7, 4/3) Ladies’ D.B. Vest, 
Aaviae? Covert ¢ cede 3 stand collar .... |28 to 40| 5d. 7, 2/3 
seas | Ladies’ Costume | 
Ladies’ D.B. Jacket sea | ¢ ‘3 
Panteen collav.... d a All ua a Skirt .... \ » | 1/8 8, 4/3 
tag? Ladies’ West End | 
Ladies’ Popular close | ean wera 22 to 26 
fitting front Tackt | 7 red iia » | Hung: trains [aa Bois a 
Nindsact F Ladies’ Rid’y Habit 
7 i ae ee ocr ” new style 28 to 40} 1/- 7, 5/3 
+ Shaft - : 
ee Cyt Eee ie |, | ladies’ 8.B. Ulster |» |» 
Ladies’ D.B. Jacket, Ladies’ D.B. Ulster) +» | 5 
Football Sleeves | ,, 4, | 45 »» | Ladies’ Paletct ... | 9 | 9 is 
Ladies’ D.B Jacket, | Ladies’ Newmarket | »+ wh Phy ‘4 
square collar ... | ,, alt sf 35 Ladies’ Golf C 10a 7, 4/3 
y oo” de fi 
Ladies’ 8.B. Bodice | ,, Phd aS 4 ae as 
Ladies’ S.B. Vest, \ Ladies’Double Cape | ,, 5, i 5 
stand collar Hy i) Od 7, 2/3 || Three-Decker Cape | ,, 4 oy is 
BOYS’ GARMENTS. 
— = — - — 
NAME. | size. PRICES. NAME. SIZE. PRICES. 
| pxeasr. | EACH. SET OF | prEasT, | EACH. SET OF 
Lounges ... | 24 to 80| 8d. 4, 2/3 || Double - Breasted 
Reefers A seb. “98 wo | Chester 24 to 80, 8d. 4, 2/8 
Norfolks ... ih Pn es Pa Inverness 3 55 (pads 4, 3/- 
Patrol {22 to 28] ,, %5 Scarboro’ i Avil ” 
Eton 24 to-32] ,, 5, 3/- | Knickers 24-80 st.) 8d. 4, 2/8 
| i| 
Page iN peal Be » | Loose Knickers... |24-30 st.) 8d. 4, 2/8 
Sailors [22 to 28] , 4, 2/3 | Trousers 24-80 st) 8d. 4, 2/2 
Highland... Wg ver lu sg » | Jack Tar... 24-97 st) 8d. 4, 2/8 
S.B. Chester ... /24t030! ,, 3 i Vests ... «. |24-80bt) 8d. - 4, 1/- 
— eee 
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JHE 


PICK OF THE SHEAR MARKET. 


Tailor & Cutter Wilkinson's Heinisch’s Special Line. | Herald Lever Perfectum 
Shears. Improved Shears. Aietd neil Shears, . Shears. 
in £8. a, Lined Blade | in. £ 5. d and cheap | m £04/in £84] in, £8. 4 
1} 61 4 0 Shears: Ww 015 0 Shear is) 1-7 6 | aL 0 Ou eC 8 
13 146 in, £8. a. 123 100 (with rest) LB 112 6 124 140 144 1122 6 
183 110 0 12 110 13 126 in. £ada “u 240 18 imo 15 117 6 
“ 1126 | 13 180] 18 1196/13 O19 6| 18 9150 | 1 iis 0 | 1% 2 20 
4} 1166 | 14 #%156/ 1% j%3f200/ 18 o18 6 |i 200 
1; 200/11 i11:0/ m4 240|/4 160 Mk 2 40 
16 11 6 15 210 0 15 112 6 | 1s 280 
Button Hole Left Handed 
Scissors, Shears, 
With Adjustable Made of the best 
Screw for Cutting Sheffield Steel. 
various Sizes of Can be Supplied 
Button Holes, Medium Size. 
3/6 each.' Price 50)-. 


Clauss Shear Co.'s Bent Trimmers. | Trimmers. Trimmers. | Button-hole Dr siemakers! Relesheyse oes Ho8l 
, ke. 
Nickel Handles and Blades. ) emery ace aaer Pe Me, All Warranted Boat Sheffield Steel. 
el we Owe ea No. 3119} No. 2607 
ada | 9 0), M- 48 0. : . 2607. 
Sinches .. .. .. 65 0) 10 o | @ 3 5 9 | made of the | in, a 
St ie 6o0| 1 0 | 8 .. 6 6 | finest steel, in | 7 + 2 8] in. ey v4 
9) ss 70 BENT. sil the mo | ® -- § 812 29 
9 oO 9 . 46 y 46 
ID ss 80] H 5 0 | useful sizes— | 5 6/8 36 
bee 10 0 | 11 0 6 6 i 6 6) 9 46 
12 11 0 12 0 78 9 


THE TAILOR AND CUTTER 


CURVED SQUARES (Refi) 


Puce 4/6. 
iT 


DBORO ROBO 


‘The Square is fast jointed, finished alike on 
both sides ; and the edges being bevelled will 
admit of much greater exactness in making 
the different divisions than is possible by the i 


thick edge of the old make of Squares. ‘The 
short arm is 12ins, long, andthe other 2line.; 


5 the inner edge being nicely curved, which is 


suited for pleats, waist seam of skirts, and 


many parts of a garment where the same 


a kind of a curved line is found. For Trouser 

cutting, the new make of Square is specially 

adapted for shaping the seams by a clean 

free curve; and in securing a nice front 
fork and seam. 


4a 


eae 


TAILORS’ SQUARES. 


Trouser Carves. Squares. 
Brass ends... 2/6, 3/6 | 24 oe a nicely bevelled, 4/9 
lo, 4]- 
Straight Edges a by 24 do. 4]- 
Finch wide, 18 long 6d 24 Ey 18 do. 3/6 
it free, 8a. ee QT by 27 do. 5/6 
1} inch wide brass ends, 
post free, 10d. eyed aoe Squares. 
Flat Yard Sticks. 


Xyloni 


1} inch wide, 8d., 1/-, 1/3 Brass... | 
Postage 3d. extra unless stated otherwise. | 


7 
Leather Covered Handi 


THE 


“C.P.G.”. GRADUATED TAPES, 


By the Author of the “Cutter’s Practical 
Guide ” System, are now being supplied 
in Two Qualities, 


Price 5/- and 7/6 each. 


The following Standard Makes of Graduated Tapes 


are also supplied— , 
THE 


Tailor & Cutter Graduated Tapes, 


Price 3/9 and 7/6. 


Dean’s, late Read's, Graduated Tapes 


Price 5/-. Postage 3d. extra. 


MEASURING TAPES. 


Narrow Inch... eg 

Vommon Inch, ist quality... 

Common Inch, brass tips, Ist quality. 

Common Inch, with looped end for trousers and 
sleeve measuring ... 

The Centimetre Tape, with decimal scale, continen- 
tal stamp... 

The Right Hand ‘Tape, with figures erect, for 
Cutting Board ..) 

‘The Leather Tape, veay excellent 

‘The Trouser Tape, with 2in. brass e1 

The Upright Tape, with small brass thomb pieces... 


ecooso So SO SOO? 
ome oo 2 Bowh 


THE ASSORTED DOZEN, including all Tape Measures 
used by the Trade in the Gntting Room or in the shop, 
2/-, post free 2/6. 
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AND CUTTER 


PUBLISHED AT THE TAILORS’ CUTTING ACADEMY AND MODEL PATTERN DEPOY. 


All communications connected with the businessmust be addressed to 


THE JOHN WILLIAMSON COMPANY LIMITED, 


93 & 94 DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Weekly Edition, MonthlyEdition, 


PRICE TWOPENCE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Annual Subsoription, including Large Coloured Semi- Annual Subsoription, including Large Coloured Semi- 
Annual Plate, Published February and August, Six Annual Plate, Published February and August, Six 
Months, 7/-; Twelve Months, 14/-. Post Free. Months, 8/-; Twelve Months, 16/-. Post Free. 


N.B.—Copies of the Tarnor AND Currer Publications can be obtained from any Newsagent, and special arrange- 
ments have been made with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, whereby orders will he received at any Railway Bookstall in 
England, either for regular subscriptions or single copies, or Subscription Form will be sent to any address on applica- 
tion to 

The John Williamson Company, Limited, 98 and 94, Drnry Tne, London. W.C. 


THE 


YOADTES GAILOR 


THE RECOGNISED JOURNAL FOR LADIES’ TAILORS, MANTLE AND COSTUME MAKERS, 
DRESSMAKERS, TECHNICAL INSTRUCTORS. de. 


Published Monthly, and supplied through all the Agents and Booksellers 
who supply the “Tailor and Cutter.” 

FOR TAILORS & DRAPERS, FOR DRESSMAKERS, FOR TEACHERS OF DRESS CUTTING 
IN SCHOOLS, TECHNICAL INSTITUTES, dc., 


TIT vr a 


The first and leading characteristic of this publication is the thorou, hly practical nature of its contents, a8 

distinguished from all other Ladies’ Fashion Journals. It is, above all things, an Educator in the cutting of 

over style of ladies garments, such as are made by tailors, mantle and costume makers. Not only are systems for 

producing the various styles of these garments given, but—what is, in many cases, of more value—continuous instruc- 

tions as to the manipulating of such, and the various features which require special attention, in order to turn out 
these garments to perfcction, as regards fit, style and make. 


PRICE NINEPENCE. Post Free TENPENCE. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, including Large Coloured Semi-Annual Plates, TWELVE 


SHILLINGS, Post Free. 
The John Williamson Company, Limited, 93 and 94, Drury Lane, London, WC. 


The “Tailor & alr Cutting Academy. 


WILLIAMS, 
yt We, 


OFFICE Limes 


DEPARTMENT : Pusiiswine  DEPARTWENT 


GROUP OF STUDENTS AT OUR ACADEMY, 


TERMS OF TUITION 


4 Month $i oo £5 Os. Od. 8 Months ae -. 812 10s. 0d, 
2 Months ons see -- 810 0s. Od, 6 Months crnis inciudes testons in practical tailoring) £20 Os Od 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


A & W TEMPLETON. 
Eaitors and clotbiers 
82 VIRGINIA STREET GLASGOW 


Dipbna of ried Lod eecuoed S haw aa 
en tee s Saaeen, eee = ae SE? aS 
Sato Ae Pr «than “you foe Me grea! pockents nha he 
A me daring, my crunts af Aiahibe 

ihn jaharens et mee neatly Metpiak me tm gaumeng 
tach S page griaity | rife whueh S hig 4 Senate 

fess Fany denbinely 
Wathe-Seenptetom, 
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